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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


Some new letters of the poet Heine are promised to us. 
They will doubtless be interesting, but from what we 
already know of his correspondence one has not very high 
hopes. It is often said—though, for the sake of something 
to say, perhaps, rather than from genuine observation— 
that this and that accomplishment has died out ; but letter- 
writing among literary persons has really done so. It is, 
perhaps, the one item of invidious comparison between 
the old time and the new which cannot be gainsaid. It 
was always rare to find a man of letters with the gift of 
oratory, and the complaint we so often hear that the toast 
of Literature is responded to by an outsider is as old as 
the institution of public dinners themselves; but in old 
times both story-tellers and poets distinguished themselves 
as letter-writers, which is certainly not now the case. 
Dickens, indeed, was an exception, but the man had such 
a surplusage of intellectual gifts that it hardly excites 
our wonder that one who excelled as a speaker and an 
actor should have excelled in this accomplishment also. 
His contemporaries, with the exception, perhaps, of Thomas 
Hood, had not this gift, or forbore to exercise it. Their 
letters, asa general rule, are uninteresting. Of course, this 
was sometimes the case with our elder authors: Dr. John- 
son’s letters, for example, when compared with his conver- 
sation, are dull. But how brilliant were the letters of the 
man that wrote ‘“‘ The Castle of Otranto ” (most wearisome 
of shilling shockers); how delightful those of Cowper; 
how full of literary charm those of Miss Mitford! I possess 
scores of these last, none of which can justly be called 
commonplace. They are far more striking than ‘‘ Our 
Village,” and go far to solve the problem how a woman 
living in a remote country village could have written plays 
that filled Drury Lane and Covent Garden with large 
audiences during the same season. 


I am afraid the true secret of this decay of epistolary 
correspondence is a material men of letters 
got better paid they grew more chary of writing gratuit- 
ously. (Johnson himself says, by-the-way, ‘‘ Sir, the man 
who writes except for money is a fool.) They preferred 
to sell to the public what was wont to be given to their 
friends. That is the view, at all events, of the autograph 
dealers, who explain the comparative brevity of modern 
letters on similar grounds. When postage was expensive, 
it was not worth the while of literary folks (who had never 
The micro- 


one. As 


much money to spare) to write short letters. 
scopic correspondence of Southey and others, including the 
lady above mentioned, no less than its length, shows how 
resolute they were to get their shilling’s worth out of the 
Post Office. His * Life of Nelson” be the 
cheapest manuscript, for the amount, that ever went by 
One of the reasons, perhaps, why diaries full of 


is said to 


mail, 
mere gossip are now so popular is because gossipy letters 
‘that are worth reading) are no longer written for the 


private eye. 


It is not surprising that the dumb-show plays which 
have followed ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue” (though, as I hear, 
with one recent exception) have been failures. It is 
almost essential that the plot and character of a piece in 
which no word is spoken should be more or less known 
to the audience. Anyone who has closely observed the 
conduct of an English audience when a French play is 
being performed noticed how ‘‘all abroad ’’—but 
without learning the language—most of them get; the 
whole thing (though it would very much annoy them to be 
told so) becomes of the nature of a conundrum to them, 
and one, moreover, which they cannot guess. How much 
more, therefore, must this be the case with a dumb-show 
play the plot of which is a novelty! Nor is this view of 
the matter a bad compliment to the actors. The plays that 
have held the stage the longest are the most carefully listened 
to, because, from the very fact that the story is known, 
every action, tone, and expression excite criticism, and 
receive the palm (both palms) if they satisfy our judgment. 
Even those who saw ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue”’ for the first 
time were pleased; but those who saw it for the second 
time, or after its simple story had been made thoroughly 
familiar to them by the newspapers, were delighted. It 
seems, indeed, very likely that if any well-known English 
play of moderate length were to be played without speech 
by good actors it would be a great success; and what 
an opportunity it would afford us, with the book of the 
play in our hands, of appreciating their art! It would 
certainly attract a considerable minority who have long 


the deaf people. 


has 


given up going to the theatre 


It is a most extraordinary thing that the platform 
ladies and their friends who go in for female suffrage have 
never a word to say against the trailing skirt. I have 
already ventured to remark that until men are found to 
wear trousers that require the entire services of one hand 
to hold one of the legs up, as nine-tenths of our ladies 
have to do with their gowns, no comparison of practical 
common-sense can be made between the sexes; we all 
know what we should call a man who permitted himself 
to be such a slave of fashion. But the long skirt, when it 
becomes a train and sweeps the street, is a still more crucial 
example of—well, not to be uncivil, let us say of the want of 
And yet the 


They expose 


independence of character in the female. 
advocates of equality dare not denounce it. 
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the weaknesses of the Tyrant Man with the utmost frank- 
ness, but not one word have they to say against these pre- 
posterous customs of their own sex: the discouraging 
treatment of the little band that advocates reform in 
female raiment has doubtless warned them off those 
premises. What should we think of a man who wore 
coat-tails that always trailed in the mud? 

According to some fervid admirers of the ancient classics 
‘‘everything is lost in translation,” so that the apparent 
absence of merit in them in an English form is by no 
means to be put down to their discredit. On the other 
hand, there are some things which, if they do not absolutely 
gain by translation, are furnished by it with entirely novel 
attributes. ‘* Le Golf,” for example, as described by the 
French press is, if not an improvement, a totally different 
rendering of the game to which Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Andrew Lang are devoted. ‘Its special feature,” we are 
told, ‘‘is the use of a sort of marble, extremely small, 
which is struck by a mallet.” But still it is not marbles. 
It is ‘‘something between ‘crockett’ and lawn-tennis,” 
and as it does not impose the obligation of running about 
continually demanded by the latter game, it is ‘‘ at present 
the favourite amusement in the suburbs of London.” One 
element of the game ‘consists in the erection of « little 
mound, recalling the pastime of ‘ forteresses’ played with 
marbles in our young days.”” This may be golf (in France), 
but hardly described ‘‘ to a tee.” 


There is little doubt that if the last ‘‘adapter” of Walter 
Seott—the man who has ventured to put his Scotch into 
English—could be got hold of by persons of ‘‘ culture,’’ he 
would be put to death to slow music, or suffer ‘‘something 
humorous and lingering in the way of boiling oil.” The 
sacred Ark, they will assert, cannot be touched without 
being defiled. For my part, I object to hot water, and far 
more to boiling oil; but I have been gathering some opinions 
upon the subject from ordinary readers, and they do not 
share this virtuous indignation. They find nothing to 
object to in Scott’s novels, they say, except his Scotch. 
This seems strange to me, I confess, for Scott is not so 
very Scotch, and surely that noblest of his stories, ‘‘ Rob 
toy,” would be deprived of most of its character and 
significance if it were Anglicised. At the same time, I 
think much too little sympathy is felt with that very large 
class of readers to whom an alien tongue is a stumbling- 
block. ‘* Hang these people !— why can’t they speak 
English ?” is not a cultured observation to make upon the 
characters of a high-class fiction, but it is not altogether an 
unnatural one; and it must be admitted that when the 
conversation is interlarded with Irish instead of Scotch, 
even cultured persons say ‘‘ Hang them!” Dialect, as it is 
called by those who use it (and provincialisms by those who 
abuse it), stands, after all, to the general reader much in 
the same position as old English. There are some people 
who can read Chaucer and Spenser in their own tongue, and 
many more who pretend to do so; but the truth is that to 
most of us, unless the language is modernised, they are 
either absolutely unintelligible, or the difficulty we experi- 
ence in understanding them destroys appreciation. At all 
events, Anglicising a book in dialect is a much less serious 
crime than abbreviating it (as was done some years ago to 
Scott’s novels), and, like Bowdlerising, may even in some 


cases be forgiven. 


In view of the late controversy concerning the copy- 
right in newspaper articles in this country, it is interesting 
to read a notice issued by the New York Sun of a recent 
date. It is headed ‘‘ Copyright, 1892,” and states that the 
paper ‘‘is issued this day under the guarantee of a com- 
plete legal copyright, and will continue to be so issued 
regularly hereafter. We mean to protect our property, 
not only in the literary contents of the paper... but 
also in important news of every description, and especially 
in exclusive news. No people will be permitted ‘ to steal 
and publish it on the same date.’ But it is not intended 
to prevent our contemporaries from copying, with proper 
credit, after our publication.” The proposition appears to 
be to give the paper a certain start, as in a paper chase. 
Upon this the Critic of New York remarks: ‘Since the 
daily papers, especially in their Sunday numbers, have 
taken to printing so much literary matter, syndicate or 
special, it is as important that they should have copyright 
protection as that the magazines should be so guarded.” 


How different, after all, are men and women is shown 
by the recent reports of the ‘little unpleasantry ” (as the 
Americans used humorously to term their Civil War) at 
the Somerville Club. An émeute was caused by the occupa- 
small audiences listening to 


tion of the public rooms by “ 
young gentlemen’s views of Socialism, or to those of the 
high-priestesses of Theosophy.” At amen’s club the émeute 
would have been a revolution. A lecture upon any subject 

let alone Socialism and Theosophy—would not have been 
endured for an hour 
would even have been found to exclaim, perhaps, ‘* We get 
Women are accused of being 


nor half a one. Some _ wretches 
lectures enough at home.” 
great talkers, but, on the other hand, they are good listeners, 
and are much more patient than men are under the harrow 


of instruction. 

The Secretary of the Theosophical Society of New York 
has been defining a Mahatma. He is an individual *‘ so 
wise that he knows all things (even botany), and can 
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control the elements at will, . . . He is a perfect 
human being.” That is pretty good, and may possibly bo 
true. The statement which seems incredible is, ‘“ 'They 
do not want notoriety.” Yet they have certainly got it; 
perhaps, though they may control the elements, they cannot 
control the newspapers. 


There has been some controversy over Mr. Hall Caine's 
second edition of ‘‘ The Scapegoat.” Some people think it 
an advantage that a novelist should retouch his work, as 
an artist his picture ; others that it is a mistake; and some 
that he has no right to do it at all. As purchasers of his 
first draft, they think they ought to be presented with 
the second gratis. Unless he is a very popular novelist 
indeed, it is not likely that readers will purchase both 
editions, or many of the second—the public appetite 
being presumably appeased—so that in the proceeding 
in question he can hardly be accused-of greed. His 
first creation may not have satisfied his mind, and he 
may argue that, since the real life of a book begins with 
its cheaper edition, he may make his improvements 
there without prejudice to its three-volume form. As 
a matter of fact, a great deal more time and care are 
given to the writing of a good novel than the ‘indolent 
reviewer” or the ‘‘irreflective reader” is apt to believe ; 
it is only in exceptional cases (as in the one under 
consideration), in my opinion, that alteration means 
improvement ; and almost as many books are spoilt by 
fastidious emendation as by hasty composition. The 
question of rewriting a book seems one with which no 
one but the author has much right to interfere. 

The making of a short story into a long one (after 
publishing the short one) is a matter that stands on other 
ground. It is certainly not agreeable to a reader to find 
himself saying to himself: ‘‘ Why, I have read this some- 
where else, and I know how it is all going to end”; yet no 
one blames a painter for selling a great picture of which he 
has already sold the first sketch. Many of our best authors 
have sinned in this way, if sinning it be—-notably Lord 
Lytton and Charles Reade. What, tomy mind, is unjustifi- 
able is the publication of the original sketch after that of 
the complete story. This was done, posthumously, in the 
case of Lefanu, and, though there is, no doubt, a certain 
interest in seeing the germs of a great story and contrast- 
ing the flower with the bud, there is certainly a bathos 


about it. 


‘*The faces of murderers,” says M. Desbarolles, a greai 
authority upon chiromancy, ‘‘may not be repulsive, but 
their hands are hideous, especially the thumb, which is 
bulbous. They almost always bite their nails.” I have 
known persons who do that, and who have fat thumbs; 
Now one 
They 
which ought to 


but I was unaware of their dangerous character. 
knows, and to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 
have all, it seems, the ‘‘ scaffold sign,” 
make them a little careful. In those enlightened com- 
munities where there is no punishment of death this may 
not matter, and, indeed, would seem to throw some doubt 
on M. Desbarolles’ for what is the good of a 
scaffold sign without a scaffold? One might just as well 
Sut in England and other 


views ; 


have a sign without an inn. 
barbarous countries, should this theory be accepted, it 
would shorten matters very much in murder cases, since 
the accused would only have to hold up his hand, to plead, 
and the thing would be settled. The term “ red-handed ” 
would become obsolete, and the gentleman would be tried 
by ‘rule of thumb.” 


The Paris correspondent of the Author tells an amazing 
story of how Jules Verne came to be lame. A mad nephew, 
much attached to him, was anxious to see his uncle mado 
a member of the French Academy, and attributed the 
omission to the want of public attention. He therefore 
called upon him one morning, and after a hasty, ‘‘ Bon 
jour, mon oncle,” ‘‘ blazed away at him with a revolver.” 
One of the bullets hit his leg and crippled him for life. The 
only parallel case I remember is that of a well-known 
sporting character at the beginning of the century, who, 
years of from whom he 
a cannon to be fired from a hill 
a view of calling attention to 
as he said, 


having an aunt ninety age, 
had expectations, caused 
above her residence with 
the fact that she was still alive, 
‘‘the circumstance may have been forgotten.” 


‘‘in case,” 


The members of the Court of Chancery are, fortunately 
for them, not personally known to the public. Otherwise 
they would stand a poor chance from a justly infuriated 
world of women. They have decided that the sum of £50 
is ‘‘ample” for the purchase of a wedding trousseau for a 
Is it possible that they can be married men with 
If so, we should be 


ward. 
marriageable daughters of their own ? 
proud of them, for they are as courageous as the Chief 
Justice who committed a prince to prison. My own con- 
viction is, however, that they must be bachelors. The 
decrees of the Court of Chancery are said to be all-powerful ; 
what a blessing it would be if its jurisdiction extended to 
parents as well as guardians ! Then might poor paterfamilias, 
when milliners and dressmakers invade his home to fur- 
nish forth the bride that is to be, say to materfamilias, 
‘‘Remember, my dear, the Lord Chancellor has decided 
that £50 will be ‘ample’ for dear Angelina’s trousseau.” 
sut this is a counsel of perfection, I fear, beyond a father’s 


hopes. 
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MUSIC. 


“SIEGFRIED” AT COVENT GARDEN. 

After an interval of ten years, London Wagner-lovers again 
have the satisfaction of hearing something more of the 
“Ring des Nibelungen” than a few excerpts presented 
through the medium of a Richter or a Henschel orchestra, 
For this privilege—and such in thcir estimation it unquestion- 
ably is—the admirers of the Bayreuth master are indebted 
solely to the enterprise of Sir Angustus Harris, whose 
managerial, no less than his artistic, instinct has led him 
to the conclusion that the time is ripe for anothe: 
attempt to popularisc the tetralogy in this country, The 
impresario’s judgment is not at fault, ‘There is a much 
lurger public ready and willing to listen to Wagner now 
than there was in 1882, Fresh adherents to the cause 
have sprung up, not by dozens but by hundreds, every season, 
and the cry “ Music of the Future” is no longer heard, for the 
simple and sufficient reason that the master’s works now belong 
to the Music of the Present. The German season began at 
Covent Garden on June 8 with a performance of “ Siegfried,” 
the third of the four music-dramas which constitute “ Der Ring 
des Nibelungen.” The house was crowded, and the representa- 
tion was followed throughout with the same intense earnestness 
and absorbing interest that have invariably characterised the 
attiinde of previous audiences at similar Wagnerian perform- 
ances. All lights in the house were extinguished whilst the 
music was in progress, and such perfect silence was kept 
that at the rare moments when a pause occurred, the 
proverbial pin might have been heard to drop. ‘lhe rendering 
of “Siegfried” was by general consent admitted to be 
far superior to that given by Herr Angelo Neumann's 
company at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether an equally fine interpretation of the work 
has ever been witnessed. Herr Mahler is a Wagnerian 
conductor of the first order. He proved this, not only bya 
perfect acquaintance with every detail of the wonderfal score, 
but by the rare unity of spirit with which he inspired his 
mixed orchestra of ninety-six German and English executants. 
The difficulties of the instrumentation are almost beyond 
ordinary conception, but vanquished without 
apparent effort, and, from first to last, the intricate maze of 
lvit-motiven was threaded with a simply extraordinary degree 
of clearness and accuracy. 

Wagner was not an easy man to please, but we faney that 
he would have found his ideal Siegfried in Herr Max Alvary. 
It was to enable this fine tenor to make his London début in 
the role of the fearless hero that “ Der Ring des Nibelungen ” 
was not now presented at Covent Garden in its proper order ; 
but the departure was fally justified by the result. If 
ever artist was born to play a particular part, Herr 
Alvary was born to impersonate Siegfried. “ What a 
splendid fellow!” was the universal remark among the 
Covent Garden audience. Truly he looked just the kind of mus- 
cular, well-shaped youth who might in the olden days have gone 
forth armed with a single sword to conquer giants, fight with 
dragons, or dash through rings of fire to awaken maidens 
from a magic sleep. To his magnificent physique, Herr 
Alvary adds all the intelligence and fire of a genuine dramatic 
artist, His method of producing his voice is too “ open” to 
satisfy admirers of the old Italian school, but his declamation 
is faultless, and he phrases with an ease and grace seldom 
found among Wagnerian singers. Herr Alvary sang with 
marvellous energy the “ smithy song” during which Siegfried 
welds together the broken pieces of his father’s sword, but not 
less admirable than this was his rendering of the scene where 
the hero strives to fathom the meaning of the song-birds in the 
forest. 

Did space permit, we would gladly dwell with equal minute- 
ness upon every detail of this memorable performance. As it 
is, we must be content with a brief review of impersonations 
which were, in their way, unsurpassable—such, for example, 
as the glorious Briinnhilde of Frau Rosa Sucher, the exquisitely 
subtle and humorous Mime of Herr Lieban, the full-voiced 
and dignified Wotan of Herr Grengg, the sonorous Fafner of 
Herr Wiegand, the solemn and mystical Erda of Fraulein 
Heink, and the vigorous Alberich of Herr Lorent. It 
mnst suffice to say that these picked artists formed an 
ensemble of altogether exceptional merit—a combination 
whereof Bayreuth itself might justly have been proud. The 
staging of the work reflected the highest credit upon Sir 
Augustus Harris, by whom the task of mounting these music- 
dramas has been undertaken as a labour of love. ‘There is a 
rugged grandeur about the scenes in the Niblung’s cave, in 
Fafner's forest retreat,and in the mountain fastness where 
lies thesleeping Briinnhilde, that is entirely in keeping with the 
poet-mnsician’s conception. “Siegfried” was repeated before 
another large audience at Drury Lane Theatre on Monday, 
June 13. The work and the performers were received with 
enthusiasm on both occasions, 

“THE LIGHT OF ASIA.” 

Mr. Isidore de Lara’s long expected opera was brought out 
for the first time under the title of “ La Luce dell’ Asia ” at 
Covent Garden on Saturday, June 11, In so far as it made 
manifest the ability of this young musician to compose 
something above the level of drawing-room ballads, the work 
furnished a pleasant surprise. In other respects, however, 
it did not prove quite so satisfactory. An undoubted error 
of judgment was committed by the friends who advised 
Mr. de Lara to convert his cantata into an opera. In its 
former shape it might have done very well, and we yet hope 
to see that fact demonstrated by the successful production of 
“The Light of Asia” in one of our concert-rooms, with Mr. 
Beatty-Kingston’s libretto and Mr. Isidore de Lara’s music 
alike intact in their original form. ‘The subject of Sir 
Edwin Arnold's delightfal poem is wholly wunadapted 
for stage treatment; in a pictorial sense alone can it 
be regarded as fit for such a purpose. But the loveliest 
scenery that was ever painted, the richest costumes 
that were ever devised, and the greatest artists that the world 
contains cannot furnish an opera with dramatic interest, 
or, indeed, lasting interest of any sort, where none has 
been interwoven with the fibre out of which the material 
is constructed. Hence the unfavourable impression made 
by “La Lace dell’ Asia” upon all save those who were 
predetermined to find it beautiful under any condi- 
tions. Mr.de Lara’s music may lack originality, but it is 
not wanting in melodic charm or a certain distinction of 
character, while the “local colour” with which it abounds is, 
on the whole, appropriate and effective. The leading réles 
Were sustained with admirable talent by Madame Eames 
(Yasédharé), M. Lassalle (Siddartha), and M. Plangon 
(Atman) ; and Signor Maueinelli conducted. 
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THE LATE CAPTAIN STAIRS. 
Africa has claimed another victim, One of Mr. Stanley’s 
lieutenants, Captain Stairs, who was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Katanga Expedition, has succumbed to the 
deadly climate. The celebrated march to the relief of 
Emin Pasha left him unharmed, though the privations 
of the journey were terrible, but now in a quest far 
less arduous the hand of fever has struck him down, The 
news reaches us with the particulars of Captain Maguire's 
lamented death, and may well exvite misgivings whether the 








THE LATE CAPTAIN W. GRANT STAIRS. 


taming of this insatiable Africa is worth so much devotion 
and sacrifice. In the roll of African explorers the name of 
Stairs will hold a very high place. Englishmen are not likely 
to forget the patient heroism of which the records of the Stanley 
Expedition are full. Surgeon Parke saved the life of Captain 
Stairs, who was wounded by a poisoned arrow, and Stairs rescued 
Parke and Lieutenant Nelson from imminent starvation. The 
whole story is full of such incidents. It reminds us who 
sit at home at ease that the old adventurous spirit of 
our forefathers burns as strongly as ever, and that 
whatever we may think, in our prudential, calculating way, 
of the material value of the objects for which so much courage 
is displayed, and so many gallant lives sacrificed, the indomit- 
able energy of the old pioneering stock will continue to 
manifest itself in such achievements as those of Captain 
Stairs. 





CROYDON NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
The Mayor of Croydon, Mr. F. T. Edridge, on Thursday, June 9, 
laid the foundation-stone of the new buildings, to include the 
council-chamber, mayor's apartments, town offices, magis- 
trates’ courts for the borough and county sessions, and county 
court, with a free public library and a corn-market, which 
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PROPOSED CROYDON MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, COURTS, 
AND PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


will be erected by' the municipal corporation at a cost of 
£80,000. Our Illustration shows the design of the architect, 
Mr. Charles Henman ; the buildings, in the Renaissance style, 
constructe| of red brick with stone dressings, will be of 
imposing aspect, with a tower 150 ft. high ; they will extend 
285 ft. along the front in Katharine Street, and 170 ft. at the 
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side, The Lord Mayor of London and Lady Mayoress, Mr 
Sheriff Foster, the High Sheriff of Surrey, and the Mayors of 
Reigate, Guildford, Godalming, Richmond, and Kingston were 
present at the ceremony. Alderman Coldwells, chairman of 
the High Street Improvement Committee, explained the work 
done of late years, which involved the removal of the old Town- 
Tfall. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


The members of the Civil Service and others on Saturday, 
June 11, held their twenty-ninth annual meeting for com- 
petition in athletic exercises at Stamford Bridge. The per- 
formances were cdmirable ; Mr. Harold Wade, in the mile race 
open to all, giving 90 yards and 80 yards start respectively to 
Mr. W. E. Jarrett and Mr. E. Gavin, won the race by 12 
yards, doing the mile in 4min. 20sec. The 120-yards race, 
open to all, was won by Mr. D. Basan, after a very sharp con- 
test, and only by a foot. Mr. Godfrey Shaw won the hurdle 
race, The leaping also was good; Mr. H. T. Bell, of Guy’s 
Ifospital, one of the London Athletic Club, achieved a high 
jump of 5ft. 6jin. In the competitions limited to members of 
the Civil Service a fair stand of merit was sustained, 
THE KENNEL CLUB DOG SHOW. 

The thirty-sixth show of the Kennel Club, the largest it has 
yet held, took place at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
from Wednesday, June 8, to the Friday ; there were two thou- 
sand dogs of ail the diverse breeds and varieties, great and 
small, The challenge prizes for bloodhounds, male and female, 
were gained, respectively, by Mr. G. Garnett’s Chorister and 
by Mr. J. R. Whittle’s Diana of Hayes; that for mastiffs, 
by Mr. W. K. ‘Taunton's Carshalton Prince; those for 
rough-coated St. Bernards, each sex, by Mr. C. Dutton’s 
Claudius and Mr. LL. Norris Eye’s Alta Bella; as smooth- 
coated St. Bernards, Mr. J. H. Rutherglen’s Argonaut and 
Mr. A. J. Gosling’s Lola IV. were unopposed. [For black 
Newfoundlands, the challenge prizes were awarded to Mrs. 
W. H. Matthew’s Lonsdale and Mrs. Lee's Sable II.; for 
pointers, to Mr, E. C. Norrish’s Champion Saddleback and to 
Mr. J. E. Lloyd's Champion Ilma; and Mr. W. Potter's 
Wetherill Don IfI. took the prize for puppies of this breed. 
The challenge prizes for English setters came to Mr. G, Potter's 
Geltsdale and Mr. J. B. Cockerton’s Madame Rachel. Many 
other good animals won open class prizes. Chin-Chin IV., 


which took the second prize in the Chow-Chow class of Chinese 
dogs, belongs to Lieutenant Armstrong, R.N. 


THE ULSTER POLITICAL DEMONSTRATION. 
The preparations at Belfast for the great meeting on June 17 
to protest against Irish Home Rule have involved the con- 
struction of a temporary building said to be the largest ever put 
up in the United Kingdom for such a purpose. This “ Con- 
vention Pavilion” is situated behind the Presbyterian 
Assembly’s College, at the intersection of Rugby Road with 
College Park Lane, and is accessible either from Botanic 
Avenue or from Dublin Road and University Square. The front 
of the building extends 224 ft., and itis 144 ft. from front torear ; 
the walls are constructed of wood, the roof is of glass, and cir- 
cular in form, supported by bow girders on massive columns ; 
the floor is of baked sand. The interior is divided into five 
bays, three of these being 60 ft. wide, the side bays 21 ft. wide ; 
the average height is 45 ft. A balcony, reached by five stair- 
ways, extends along the north, east, and west sides. The plat- 
form, facing the main entrance, slopes towards the floor ; it 
will accommodate 400 persons, and there are seats for 10,000 
delegates on the floor and in the balcony, arranged in sections, 
which are allotted to the different Parliamentary con- 
stituencies in the province of Ulster. Seats are provided for 
a hundred newspaper reporters. The architect, Mr. R. J. 
Caldwell, C.E., has done his best for the committee. It is 
expected that the speeches will be audible all over this vast 
building. 


THE HURRICANE IN MAURITIUS. 

A few additional Illustrations, from photographs, of the ruins in 
several streets of the town of Port Louis, after the tremendous 
hurricane of April 29, are published by us this week. The town 
contained 62,000 inhabitants ; more than a third part of the 
houses were destroyed. The number of people rendered 
homeless is reckoned at twenty thousand altogether. Six 
hundred dead were buried in the cemeteries in a few days, 
but the total loss of lives is estimated at fifteen hundred 
throughout the island, and at least two thousand were seriously 
hurt. In the town, it seems, the destruction chiefly took place 
in the western quarter and part of the central ; it was caused 
by a whirlwind of no great breadth, probably narrowed by the 
position of the neighbouring mountain 1ange. The buildings 
on the Chaussée, the Government House, the public offices, and 
the banks were little damaged ; but the Royal College, a strong 
building, was “torn to pieces.” Hundreds of people found 
refuge in the English Cathedral, the Hotel de Ville, the Masonic 
Hall, and the Civil Hospital, where the wounded were attended 
to. The damage to shipping in the harbour was less than 
might have been expected ; though many vessels were driven 
ashore, few were entirely wrecked. The populous suburban 
village of Rose Hill was destroyed. On the Bassin sugar- 
plantation, a mill into which people had crowded for shelter 
was blown down, killing a hundred and thirty ; on the Pheenix 
plantation sixty were killed in the same manner. The sugar 
produce of the island this year will be reduced to half its 
usual quantity; many of the sugar-mills, with their 
machinery, have been demolished. The loss of capital will 
deprive many thousands of labourers, Indian coolies, and 
others, of their employment. Not only this year's crop, but the 
virgin sugar-canes for next year's crop, being so greatly injured, 
the planters cannot get on. They should be enabled to plant, 
in September this year, canes to be cut in 1894. The loan 
granted by the Imperial Government will aid in this object, 
But immediate relief is urgently required. 
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THE EAST LONDON CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 


On Saturday, June 11, the Duchess of Portland 
opened the newly built wing of the East London 
Hospital for Children and Dispensary for Women, 
situated in Glamis Street, Shadwell, near the London 
Docks. This addition has been needed, for last year 
the number of out-patients and casualty cases 
treated was 42,717, In addition to the extra accom- 
modation for this class of patients, there is a new 
dispensary, with a large waiting-room, also consulting- 
rooms, and, on the upper floor, bed-rooms for the 
nurses, The amount spent on this work has been 
about £8000. ‘The hospital in 1866 was first started 
in a sail-loft at Radcliff Cross, where ten beds were 
opened for sick children ; buta few years later it was 
found necessary to build a far larger hospital, and 
in 1875 the Duke of Westminster laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the present hospital buildings. Since 
that period more than 16,000 children have been 
admitted as in-patients, At the opening cere- 
mony Archdeacon Sinclair read the dedicatory 
service, after which the president of the hospital, 
Lord Strafford, read an address bearing on the 
work of the hospital, and stating that more than 
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150,000 out-patients and 113,000 casualty cases had 
been treated since its opening. Mr. C. Cheston, chair- 
man of the board of management, then presented 
the Duchess of Portland with a silver key. ‘Ihe 
Duchess, in declaring the new wing open, said she 
hoped it would alleviate the sufferings of the women 
and children in East London. Mr. C. T. Ritchie, 
M.P., proposed a vote of thanks to the Duchess of 
Portland. The proceedings were relieved by some 
pleasing incidents. A working-man in the district 
had collected a thousand farthings in aid of the 
hospital funds. ‘The little coppers were put into 
bags, which were successively brought to the Duchess 
by a small child. Her Grace was conducted to the 
Princess Mary Ward and other wards, decorated with 
flowers and garlands, where the infant patients, 
dressed in pretty scarlet jackets, lay in their cots, 
and were cheered by the smiles and kind words of 
the great lady. The out-patients also were 
inspected ; and the Duchess saw the weighing- 
machine, by which account is taken of the poor 
little bodies from their admission as in-patients to 
their cure and discharge. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
The Queen returns to Windsor from Balmoral next week, and 
it is understood that her Majesty will remain there during the 
Parliamentary elections. 


‘Lhe Queen, the Prince of Wales. and the Duke of York nave 
Written to King Humbert thanking him very cordially for 
conferring upon Prince George the Order of the Annunziata. 


The Prince of Wales arrived at Marlborough House from 
Sandringham on Jane 14. Ilis Royal Highness will open 
the Royal Agricultural Show at Warwick on June 21. 

This Parliament is pretty nearly at its last gasp. The 
25th, or at latest the 28th, of June will see the Dissolution, 
and so the closing incidents of the Session 
have even more of the serio-comic air than the 
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‘The Lord Mayor of London, on Monday, June 13, opened the 
new market for vegetables, fruit, and flowers, erected by the 
Corporation as an adjunct of the London Central Markets, 
Smithfield, at the junction of Farringdon Road with Charter- 
house Street. This is not the site of the old Farringdon 
Market, but may perhaps take the name. ‘The building, 
designed by the late Mr. A. Peebles, City architect, has a 
frontage of 166ft. to Charterhouse Street, and 184 ft. 
to Farringdon Road; its basement is occupied by the 
Great Northern Railway lines and platforms, bringing 
country produce to the market, with hydraulic lifts to 
the upper floor; the market-house, constructed of iron 
and glass, has ample light and ventilation. It has cost 
£70,000, besides the value of the site. Mr. IH. W. Greenwood 


Continental journalists have exchanged comments, but 
mostly in a pacific spirit of “ give and take,” on the incidents 
of the Czar’s meeting with the German Emperor at Kiel, and 
of the Russian Grand Duke Constantine's visit to President 
Carnot at Nancy, in French Lorraine. The dernicr mot is that 
comfortable phrase, “the solidarity of the political equili- 
brium,” which is as good as “ that blessed word Mesopotamia ™ 
to the audience reposing on a midsummer Sunday afternoon, 
Emperor Wilhelm proceeds on a yachting cruise to the 
coast of Norway. ‘The St. Petersburg papers even hint 
at a meeting in the autumn between Alexander III. and 
Francis Joseph, but this is not credited by the press 
of Vienna. ‘The loyal Hungarian celebration, at Budapest, 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Emperor - King’s 

coronation there has been a gratifying event. 
At Berlin, on June 8, the Emperor and Empress 
attended the opening of a medical scientific 





Honse of Commons has worn for some weeks 





past. There is a general disposition to help 
the Government to finish the necessary busi- 
ness. The Irish members have shown fight 
over the Irish Education Bill. The Irish votes 
passed through Committee with unprece- 
dented celerity ; indeed, everybody has been 
bent on voting public money without stopping 
for breath. Mr. Balfour has thrown overboard 
the heavy cargo, and it cannot be said that 
the legislative achievements of the Session 
will make a very imposing show. Except the 
Small Holdings Bill, which is pursuing its 
way decorously through the House of Lords, 
the statute-book will be enriched by no 
measure which can claim first-class import- 
ance. 


Lord Salisbury has been unable to add 
anything very definite to the information 
about Uganda, but he deprecated the idea of 
a withdrawal of British influence from that 
region. At this moment it is impossible to 
say how matters stand there, but the British 
East Africa Company has dexterously thrown 
on the Government the responsibility of 
deciding whether Uganda is to remain under 
direct British control. In the next Parlia- i 
ment this question may assume some urgency, 
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institution founded by the late Empress 
Augusta asa memorial of the late Dr. Langen- 
beck, who was not only a philanthropic phy- 
sician but also Burgomaster of the city and 
a staunch Liberal politician. 


The Royalist party in France, so much as 
remains of it, represented by the Duc de La 
Rochefoucauld and forty Deputies, has issued 
a protest against the Pope’s injunction to 
Catholics not to conspire for the overthrow of 
the Republic; these Catholics remind his 
Holiness that he is not a Frenchman ; in the 
original draft of their manifesto, he was re- 
ferred to as “a foreign authority,” but that 
word, it seems, was struck out. The Comte 
de Paris was expected to utter a proclamation, 
but has not done so. 

The new Italian Ministry appears to be 
gaining credit by Signor Giolitti’s firm and 
moderate expressions of policy; but the 
Chamber must soon be dissolved, and the 
problem of lightening burdens without lessen- 
ing military expenses does not appear hopeful ; 
yet the orators of the “ Extreme Left” speak 
in favour of maintaining the Triple Alliance. 
A vote of supply for six months has been 











for the country will undoubtedly have to 

make upits mind whether it will bear the 

indefinite cost of the Mombasa Railway, 

which may connect Uganda with the coast some day. The pro- 
spect cannot be described as inviting to the taxpayer, though 
he is urged to remember what his forefathers did for India. 

The platform is beginning to burst with eloquence in all 
directions Mr. Chamberlain is particularly active and 
aggressive,and Mr. Balfour has raised the enthusiasm of his 
supporters to the highest pitch by an animated appeal at 
St. James’s Hall. Lord Rosebery treated a Surrey audience 
to a diverting analysis of Mr. Chamberlain's career, and 
manifestoes from distracted Presbyterians in Ulster are 
published every morning. Ministers are vehemently assailed 
for a supposed design to jockey the working-class voters 
by so arranging the issue of the writs that polling day 
in most of the boroughs will not fall upon Saturday. But 
already the clamour and clangour of the conflict are so great 
that a charge which is made one day is forgotten almost before 
the reply is heard. 

Amongst the suggestions for the benefit of Ulster Pro- 
testants the most curious is that of Professor Dicey. who says 
they may ultimately coalesce with the Nationalists to demand 
separation if they are placed under a Home Rule Parliament. 
This idea is rather maladroit, seeing that the Ulster Pro- 
testants are trying to persuade the British electorate that 
they would rather die than have anything to do with 
a Nationalist majority in the government of Ireland. It is not 
the first time that Professor Dicey has succeeded in imparting 
an air of unreality to the Unionist case. On the other hand. 
there are Liberal candidates with the haziest notion of what 
Home Rale may mean in practice, and Mr. Gladstone is 
besonght by some of his followers to give an explicit definition 
in the course of his Midlothian speeches. 


The London Nonconformists have declined to echo the cry 
that Home Rule means Rome Rule. They have issued a strong 
manifesto in support of the Liberal programme; and the 
chairman of the Nonconformist Council, the Rev. Guinness 
togers, declared that the Ulster Presbyterians were ignorant 
of the principles of Nonconformity. It is evident that the 
great bulk of the Dissenters in Great Britain will follow Mr. 
Gladstone. Both sides are confident, though speculation as to 
the size and complexion of the majority in the next Parliament 
is exceedingly cautious. 

The International Miners’ Congress in London was remark- 
able for the opposition of the English delegates to a uniform 
eight hours day. It is plain that if any legislative enactment 
should shorten the hours of labour, it will have to be very 
elastic. As for the project of an international strike, which 
has been much talked of on the Continent, it found very little 
favour at the London Congress. A very vague resolution was 
adopted to the effect that the miners might some day have to 
consijer the expediency of such a step, but it is clear that very 
few of them believe in it. 

Mr. Stanhope, who has happily recovered from his illness, 
has declined to commit himself to any action in view of the 
report of the Wantage Committee. He strongly demurred to 
the suggestion that the pay of the private soldier shonld 
be increased in order to attract good recruits. It is 
natural enongh that this line should be taken by a 
cantious Minister on the eve of a General Election, when 
both parties will vie with one another in professions of 
economy. But the question of the soldier's pay will have to 
be taken in hand some day. Lord Roberts has made the extra- 
ordinary proposal that every recruit shall bear an indelible 
mark. Such a blunder, if it were ever adopted, would finish 
off the Army in popular estimation. 


The University of Cambridge has conferred the degree of 
doctor of laws on a number of eminent politicians. Mr. 
Chamberlain received the distinction, together with Mr. John 
Morley and Sir Henry James, and they were regaled by 
Dr. Sandys with a Latin oration on their respective merits. 
The story goes that one of the learned doctors hired his gown 
from a theatrical costumier, who lent him the garment worn 
by Miss Ellen Terry in the character of Portia. If the Cam- 
bridge undergraduates could only have known that ! 


The Metropolis has so long enjoyed an immunity from 
railway accidents that the disaster at the Bishopsgate Street 
Station of the Great Eastern Railway is quite a portent. A 
workmen's train standing at the platform was ran into by 
another train owing to some gross blundering in the signals, 
and four people were killed and many injared. Snch a 
calamity in such a place onght not even to be possible, and 
the responsibility for it cannot be o erestimated. 


THE NEW FARRINGDON MARKET. 

the present chairman of the Central Markets Committee, with 
his predecessors, Mr. Samuel Price and Mr. George Taylor, 
attended the opening ceremony ; the Lord Mayor was accom- 
panied by the sheriffs, several aldermen, and officers of the 
Corporation. This completes the series of central markets 
designed in 1875 and erected at a cost of nearly £1,500,000 by 
the municipality of the City of London. 

Fifty years after his death it is proposed to erect a 
memorial of Dr. Arnold, the famous head master of Ragby, in 
Westminster Abbey. The tribute is rather belated, and one of 
the speakers in a distinguished assembly. summoned to consider 
the proposal, suggested that no eminent man onght to be cele- 
brated in this fashion till he had been’dead half a century. 
This was scarcely a skilful apology for the delay in Dr. Arnold's 
case. 

The battle over “General” Booth’s “Darkest England” 
scheme is raging anew. Perhaps the most practical testimony 
in favour of the scheme is that of Sir Francis Peek, who says 
he was guided by a report from a competent and specially 
chosen agent of the Charity Organisation Society. This cer- 
tainly looks like business,and isa good answer to the objection 
that the distinguished supporters of “ General” Booth have no 
personal knowledge of the working of the system as far as it 
has been applied. 

The taxpayer has been smiling a sickly smile over the 
failure of some tests of a torpedo in the Solent. ‘This par- 
ticular torpedo patent cost the nation £110,000, and there is 
an unfounded surmise that the money has been wasted. The 
cause of the failure in the Solent was the defective manipu- 
lation of the machinery, and the faith of the experts in the 
torpedo is not at all shaken. It is a deadly weapon which can 
be manceuvred from the shore at a great distance so as to 
follow every movement of a hostile vessel. 
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Four of the handsomest English clocks ever produced have been especially 
manufactured fur an Eastern prince by Sir John Bennett (Limited), 
65, Cheapside, and are now thereon view. The dialsare artistically designed 
and finished in bronze, silvered and gilt; the clock-cases are of ebonised 
mahogany, surmounted by ornaments of bronze, richly gilt. These clocks 
are furnished with interchangeable chimes, of eight bells, or of four gongs, 
to strike the hours and quarters, a gong of deep, rich tone sounding the full 
hour. 

EASTERN PRINCE 
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granted. 

The North German commercial ports, both 
in the North Sea and in the Baltic, seem just 
now to be vieing with each other in schemes for improved 
accommodation of shipping. Bremen is about to construct 
a huge lock on the river Weser, below the city, giving access 
from Bremerhaven, wheré the new Kaiser Dock receives the 
largest vessels; Hamburg proposes to create a new harbour 
at Cuxhaven, at the mouth of the Elbe: Dantzig, Stettin, and 
Kdnigsberg have simultaneously resolved on harbour works and 
the deepening of navigable channels, which testify their con- 
fidence in the increase of Baltic trade from the opening of the 
canal at Kiel. If these expectations be realised, while the ports 
of Amsterdam and Antwerp continue to advance in prosperity, 
there will be a new era of commercial activity for the north- 
western and northern coasts of Continental Europe. 

The Belgian Parliamentary elections, which are of critical 
importance for the projected changes in the constitution of 
that kingdom, have much strengthened the Liberal party both 
in the Chamber and in the Senate; that party has carried 
Brussels by a large majority of votes. The two legislative 
Chambers will form a constituent assembly to decide on the 
revision of the fundamental laws, but a two-thirds majority is 
required, and it is doubtful whether this can be obtained. 

The decree of the Portuguese Government to pay only a 
third part of the interest already due on its bonds, pending the 
vote of the Cortes, has called forth a protest of the British, 
French, German, Belgian, and Dutch committees of bond- 
holders, as it is a violation of the Convention of May 24. 


In Spain there has been local trouble and tumult from 
strikes of factory workpeople at Barcelona and other towns ; 
but at Calahorra, in Old Castile, on June 9. a serious riot 
broke out, from a very different cause, the removal of the 
episcopate from that town to Logrono. A mob attacked the 
Cathedral Chapterhouse, pelting the Bishop and Canon Ruiz 
with stones ; this was not an act of hostility to the Church, 
but the town felt injured at having to part with its Bishop! 
Calahorra has been declared in a state of siege. 

The unhappy affair in Uganda, Equatorial East Africa, 
noticed last week, has ceased, for the present, to be a topic of 
angry French and German complaints against the British 
officers there in the service of the British East Africa 
Company; further and more authentic information is 
required. But it is now rumoared, and is not yet contra- 
dicted, that the British East Africa Company intends to 
withdraw its agents from Uganda at the end of this 
year, and has given notice of this intention to the Church 
Missionary Society. Our Government would in no conceivable 
case undertake or sanction a military expedition to the west 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza. Uganda is an independent and 
powerful native kingdom which could not easily be conquered, 
and its northern frontier is adjacent to the German territory. 
If the rivalry of the Protestant and Roman Catholic missions 
tends to stir up civil war in that kingdom, both might as 
well come away, for Christianity is not to be promoted 
by strife of that kind. The emissaries of Mohammedanism 
are watching these proceedings, on their side, with a keen 
interest ; and King Mwanga, who has been Protestant and 
Catholic by turns, may soon become a follower of the 
Arabian Prophet. We regret, however, the apparent impending 
failure of what seemed a promising Christian mission, to 
which several noble English lives have been devoted, and the 
history of which is written in several interesting books. Its 
present difficulty contrasts strongly with the improving con- 
dition of affairs on the shores of Lake Nyassa, under the rule 
of Mr. H. H. Johnston, the British Commissioner, from whom 
there are satisfactory reports. But we have to deplore the 
death, at Chindé, on the Zambesi, of Captain W. G. Stairs, 
one of Mr. H. M. Stanley’s ablest and best officers in his last 
expedition. His portrait appears on another page. 


Physical disasters and accidents causing sad loss of life are 
just now happening all over the world. The explosion of a 
mine at Prziebram, in Bohemia, killed three hundred men. At 
Hausham, in Upper Bavaria, twelve perished from a similar 
cause. In Spain, on Sunday, June 12, two village churches 
were struck by lightning, which killed a dozen persons 
in one congregation, and five in the other. In America, 
the town of Galva, Illinois, was almost demolished by a wind- 
cyclone of June 13, and over twenty people were killed. At 
Chicago, seven lives were lost, and buildings were destroyed. 
An explosion in the United States Navy-yard at Mare Island, 
Vallejo, near San Francisco, killed twelve workmen in the 
shell-magazine. At Bordeaux, on June 14, an American steamer 
with petroleum took fire and blew up, sinking four barges ; 
twelve sailors and two other persons lost their lives. xX, 
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PERSONAL. 


The marriage of Lord Huntingdon to Miss Mande Margaret 
Wilson, the daughter of Sir Samuel Wilson, which took place 
on Saturday, June 11, at St. George's, Hanover Square, is the 
social event of the week. 





Lord Huntingdon represents one of our oldest and most 
distinguished families, while the colonial magnate, the father 
of his bride, is essentially a man of the present day, who, 
having amassed a princely fortune in the land of his adoption, 
very fairly and rightly left a large portion of it behind when 
he returned to Europe. 


From Stowe, the antiquary, we learn that Robin Hood, the 
celebrated outlaw of Sherwood Forest, was the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon of that time, who, having spent his substance in riotous 
living, and disliking the fetters of civilisation, lightly as they 
then weighed upon its votaries, took to the woods with a 
hundred of his friends, kinsmen, and retainers, where they 
lived merrily, to the benefit of the poor and the confusion of 
the rich, until the death of the bold forester in 1247, when the 
band was broken up. Sir Bernard Burke takes up the history 
of the family later, and tells that the fame of the charm and 
beauty of one of the daughters of Huntingdon so captivated 
the imagination of the then Czar of All the Russias (* Le Grand 
Duc de Muscovie, que l'on nomme ici Empereur,” as an ambas- 
sador at the Court of Charles II. writes) that he sent a deputy 
to ask her hand in marriage ; the negotiations, however, fell 
through. In another case a royal alliance was secured to the 
earl's family, a member of which married a near descendant of 
George, Duke of Clarence, with whom Shakspere has made us 
closely acquainted. 


Sir Samuel Wilson hails from the north of Ireland. He 
went over to Australia when very voung, and now owns large 
estates there, the principal being a fine place called Ercildoune. 
Before leaving, he erected and endowed a large Uni- 
versity Hall in the City of Melbourne, which bears his name. 
From his first arrival in England he associated himself 
closely with the interests of the Conservative Party, and has 
for some years represented the City of Portsmouth in the 
Ilonse of Commons, His connection with those now in office 
was cemented by his residence at Hughenden Manor upon the 
death of the Earl of Beaconsfield. He has since resided there, 
but we understand that 
during the present year 
he will hand it over to its 
owner, Mr. Coningsby 
Disraeli’s heir. 

Mr. Gordon Wilson, of 
the Blues, Sir Samuel's 
eldest son, is “that Eton 
boy” who, a decade ago, 
had the honour of “ saving 
the life” of the Queen in 
& manner described in all 
the papers at the time, he 
having struck up the arm 
of a madman who had 
pointed a pistol at her 
Majesty's head during one 
of her visits to Eton, so 
that the bullet sped harm- 


lessly. In November of 
last year Mr. Gordon 
Wilson married Lady 


Sarah Charchill, daughter 
of the sixth Duke of Marl- 
borough, one of the bevy 
of pretty, graceful girls 
who attended her to the 
altar being the young lady 
who has now become 
Countess of Huntingdon. 

A familiar figure will 
shortly be missed from 
the India Office. Dr, 
Reinhold Rost, the emi- 
nent Oriental scholar, who 
for nearly a quarter of a 
century has presided over 
the library of the India 
Office, which, under his 
fostering care, has de- 
veloped into one of the 
finest Oriental libraries in 
Europe, is about to retire. 
It was in 1847 that Dr. Rost first came to this country from 
Jena with the purpose of pursuing his Oriental studies, and 
his knowledge of Eastern literature is so deep and varied that 
it will be no easy task to supply his place. Dr. Rost was at 
one time lecturer to St. Augustine's Missionary College at 
Canterbury, and has held the post of secretary to the Royal 
Asiatic Society. He has written or edited a number of works, 
which in themselves would forma small library on Oriental 
literature 

The English Committee of the Vienna International 
Musical and Dramatic Exhibition has forwarded to Vienna a 
selection alike valuable and interesting. The Queen and the 
Duke of Edinburgh are prominent among the exhibitors, and 
the English Section will include all her Majesty's portraits of 
Handel, the Queen's harpsichords, one of which was Handel’s, 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s rare violins, the wind instrument 
collections of Messrs. Boosey and Mr. Henry Carte, and the 
oldest piano in England, from Messrs. Broadwood; but the 
catalogue abounds in musical curiosities, and his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, the committee, and its hon. 
secretary, Mr. G. F. Bambridge, may be congratulated upon 
the part which “unmusical” England will play in the 
forthcoming exhibition. 


THE COUNTESS 


That venerable lady Mrs. Washington Hibbert, who recently 
died at her house in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, in her 
eighty-second year, was the mother of the seventeenth Earl 
of Shrewsbury. Her first husband was Colonel Charles Talbot 
(whose cousin, the sixteenth Earl of Shrewsbury, died in 
1852), to whom she was married in 1830, and who died eight 
years later. Mrs, Hibbert was married to her second husband, 
Mr. Washington Hibbert, of Bilton Grange, Warwickshire, in 
1839. He was a gentleman whose somewhat remarkable appear- 
ance will be well remembered by many Londoners. He died in 
1875. The deceased lady was a daughter of Sir Henry Joseph 
Tichborne, Bart., who was succeeded in the title by both his 
younger brothers, and was (though many years his senior) a 
first cousin of Roger Charles Tichborne, whose disappearance 
gave rise to the historical claim upon the Tichborne estates 
and honours. 


The Bishop of Wakefield, once so familiar to London 
Churchmen as the Bishop of Bedford, is now rarely seen in 
London pulpits. But on Sunday. June 19, he is to preach the 
:nnual sermon of the Foundling Hospital at that picturesque 


OF HUNTINGDON. 
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function which has for some generations drawn crowds to 
the chapel. At this annual service the young people who 
have come of ege during the year return thanks for their 
training. ‘They are afterwards addressed by the Duke of 
Cambridge, who presents the rewards to such as have been 
certified of good conduct. 


A memorial to the memory of the late Mr. W. E. Forster 
has just been unveiled by Mr. Mundella at Burnley-in-Wharfe- 
dale. ‘‘he memorial is a replica of St. Martin's Cross at Iona. 
Mr. Mundella sketched felicitously the chief points in Mr, 
Forster's career—his fathering of the Education Act, his work 
in Ireland, his strong and consistent patriotism, Mr. Forster's 
Quaker origin, and his attachment to a sect which, said Mr. 
Mundella “had done much for the freedom, enlightenment, 
and elevation of the English people, and originated the noblest 
measures which characterised the present century.” 


There were some pretty exercises in Latinity apropos of 
the honorary degree of LL.D. conferred on a number of 
distinguished people at Cambridge on June 11. The new 
Chancellor of the University, the Duke of Devonshire, was 
present, and had a very cordial greeting. The recipients of 
the degree were the Duke of Edinburgh, Lord Cranbrook, Lord 
Northbrook, Sir Henry James and Sir Richard Webster, Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. John Morley, Professor Seeley and 
Mr. Leslie Stephen. The point in the Duke of Edinburgh's 
career on which the public chiefly seized was his command in 
the Mediterranean. “Nemo,” said Dr. Sandys, the Public 
Orator, “ Ilerculis a columnis usque ad Nili ostia maris illius 
fluctus melius cognoscit.” Lord Cranbrook was greeted with 
a deft reference to his old Parliamentary battles with Mr. Glad- 
stone, “ipsi Achillinonimparcongressus.” Lord Northbrook’s 
claim to the honour was based chiefly on his Viceroyalty of 
India. Sir Henry James's piloting of the new Factory Act 
earned him the title of “ Populi salutis patronum egregium.” 


The reception of the day was accorded to Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was greeted with a storm of cheers. ‘I'he orator dwelt on 
his long municipal career. His separation from Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Morley was thus happily touched : “ Malnit a duce 
suo, maluit etiam ab amico suo, discedere quam insulas nostras 
in uno conjunctas, quod ad sese attineret, divelli sinere.” But 
the hit of the speech was that which celebrated Mr. Chamber- 
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lain's passion for orchids. Mr. Morley had a tribute to the 
austere consistency of his political career, applied in Horace’s 
famous maxim— 
Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constct. 


Sir Francis de Winton, Sir Richard Strachey, Mr. Roby—-who 
was hailed as a “clarus grammaticus "—Mr. Hill, the United 
States astronomer, Professor Tyrrell. of Dublin, Professor 
Seeley—who, as the author of “ ‘The Expansion of England,” 
was hailed as the celebrator of the “pacis Britannice 
majestatem immensam"—and Mr. Leslie Stephen—who was 
acknowledged as a “scriptorem facilem, facetum, doctum, 
disertum "—all had their praises sung in turn by Dr. Sandys. 
The Chancellor's medal for English poetry was awarded to 
Mr. J. H. B. Masterman for a poem on “ Raphael.” 


Mr. P. W. Clayden, who, under the title of “ England 
under the Coalition” (T. Fisher Unwin), has just published 
a very interesting and able review of the last six years in 
politics, written from the Gladstonian point of view, is the 
night editor of the Daily News, and a journalist of ex- 
perience and distinction. He joined the Daily News staff 
at the instance of Harriet.Martineau, who had been struck 
by an article of his on the American Civil War. He has 
done a good deal of careful and excellent literary work, 
including a life of Samuel Rogers, to whom his wife is 
related. Mr. Clayden has three times contested constituencies 
in the Liberal interest, his first contest being at Nottingham, 
when he opposed Colonel Seely in the Radical interest. He 
is a staunch Nonconformist, his first public work being in 
association with the Liberation Society. Personally he is a 
very amiable and popular gentleman, with hosts of friends. 


M. Paderewski is said to have pocketed over a thousand 
pounds by his pianoforte recital—the only one given by him 
in London this season—at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, 
June 14. So great was the desire to hear the famous Polish 
virtuoso again that amateurs did not deem a guinea too 
high a price to pay for the privilege of occupying a 
stall or a chair upon the orchestra. The audience was 
as enthusiastic as it was crowded, and M. Paderewski 
will not readily forget the series of ovations that 
greeted him in course of the afternoon. It was evident that 
the pianist had not entirely recovered from his recent indis- 
position, but, if his “sensational” moments were rarer than 
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usual, he has never played with art more delightful and 
supreme, He gave a superb rendering of Beethoven's last 
sonata, and was exquisitely poetical in the selections from 
Mozart, Schubert, and Chopin. He also introduced a graceful 
nocturne from his own pen, which was rapturously encored. 


IIam House, where the Earl of Dysart, who is president 
of the English branch of the Wagner Society, entertained 
his friends on the Master’s birthday with a Wagner 
concert, is one of the most picturesque and _ interesting 
old mansions near London. Built by Sir Thomas Vavasour 
in 1610, the stately old red brick house on the banks of 
silver Thames became for a time the residence of Prince 
Henry, the eldest son of James I. In 1643 Charles I. 
bestowed the house and manor of Ham on his boyhood's 
friend William Murray, creating him Earl of Dysart. 
This peerage descends in the female line, and two beautiful and 
celebrated Countesses of Dysart, in their own right, have 
reigned there—Elizabeth, who brought the title and est:tes to 
the ‘ollemache family; and Louisa (whose portrait by 
Reynolds is now at Ham). daughter of the third earl, who 
married a Manners, her children assuming the name of Tolle- 
mache. Many of the rooms retain the same furniture and 
surroundings as they did two hundred years ago—notably, the 
Cabal Room, where those five Ministers the initial letters of 
whose names make the word “Cabal” once held their secret 
meetings. The walled-in garden is full of old-world charm, 
while the “ wilderness" upon the mansion's southern side, is, 
at this time of year, redolent of spring wild flowers. 


The Manchester Cathedral Chapter has lost one of its 
youngest members by the recent death of Canon Julius Lloyd, 
who succeeded to a stall only last year. Death came very 
suddenly, On Friday, May 27, he had spent a busy morning, 
and in the evening went to a meeting of the Church Day- 
School Association of Manchester, at which the Bishop presided. 
Canon Lloyd spoke with his usual power, sat down, was seized 
with illness, and almost in a moment died of heart disease. 
The deceased was a Cambridge man, a scholar of Trinity, a 
Wrangler in 1852. and a First-class man in the Moral Science 
Tripos of the following year. In 1855 he was ordained, and 
so began a clerical career which has been singularly varied ; 
for he served in the old diocese of Rochester, in Staffordshire, 
in Pimlico, in Greenock, 
and in Manchester. He 
preached before his Uni- 
versity in 1866, and pub- 
lished one or two volumes 
of sermons. Bishop Fraser 
made him one of his ex- 
amining chaplains, and 
3ishop Moorhouse con- 
tinned him in office. He 
will be much missed, not 
only as a diocesan and 
parish worker, but also in 
the literary and scientific 
circles of Lancashire. 

The reception of 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
at the New English Opera 
IIouse on June 13 was of 
a quite exceptional cha- 
racter. ‘The enthusiasm 
of the stalls and dress- 
circle as the great actress 
reproduced ali the agonies 
of La Tosca in the torture 
scene was a very interest- 
ing spectacle. ‘That 
Madame Bernhardt did 
really surpass herself was 
readily granted by the old 
playgoers present, and it 
is possible that nothing 
more superb has ever been 
witnessed on the stage. 


‘The visit of the Jobn- 
son Club to Oxford on 
Saturday, June 11, had a 
certain picturesqueness, 
the Master and Fellows 
of Pembroke — partaking 
of supper with the jovial 
London disciples of the 
great Doctor. The toast 
of “The {mmortal Memory of Dr. Johnson” was drunk in 
reverent silence, and Dr. Birkbeck Hill, the Prior of the Club, 
discoursed very eloquently upon Johnson's life in Oxford. 


The See of Goulburn is, like that of North Queensland, to 
have an Australian clergyman as its bishop in snecession to 
Dr. Mesac Thomas. Canon William Chalmers, upon whom the 
choice has fallen, has been heneficed in Australia since 1862, 
and has long been one of the most active and widely known 
clergy in the diocese of Melbourne. Curiously enough, Canon 
Chalmers is only in Colonial orders, having been ordained by 
the Bishop of Labuan in 1858 for missionary work under the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Borneo. Although 
trained in England, at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, his degree 
is from ‘Trinity College, Toronto. The Australian knows his 
own wants best, and judges men by the test of practical work. 
But this application of the Home Rule principle is not viewed 
with unmixed satisfaction by the highest authorities at 
home. 

The visit of Prince Ferdinand, de facto ruler of Bulgaria, 
to Queen Victoria at Balmoral, with his friendly reception 
here by the Prince of Wales, and, last but not least, perhaps, 
in foreign opinion, by the Lord Mayor of London, has gratified 
his loyal subjects at Sofia, where patriotic journalists note these 
incidents with considerable satisfaction. His Highness left 
England on June 12, to rejoin his mother, Princess Clémentine 
of Orleans, in Paris. 

The death of Emin Pasha (Dr. Edward Schnitzer), the. 
remarkable German traveller, naturalist, and ruler of the# 
Egyptian Soudanese Nile provinces, whose rescue by Mr. H. M. 
Stanley's expedition is such a famous story, has been again 
reported from German Ea-t Africa; but the fact is not yet 
positively confirmed. The German East African Company, at 
its meeting in Berlin on June 14, found itself able to pay a 
dividend of five per cent on the preference shares, which is 
the first pecuniary return from that enterprise. 


OUR PORTRAITS, Etec. 
We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Window and Grove, 
Baker Street, for our portraits of the Earl and Countess of 
Huntingdon ; to Messrs. Walery, Regent Street, for that of the 
late Captain Stairs ; and to Mr. R. Welch. of Belfast, for the 
views showing the construction of the Ulster Convention Hall, 
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DON COSSACKS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 








THE INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


This attractive exhibition, occupying the extensive grounds and buildings situated between Earl's 
Court Station and West Brompton, originally laid out for the Great American Exhibition, adds to its 
delightful series of gardens, conservatories, and floral collections, illustrating every style of horticulture, 
and all methods and appliances of that gentle art, some popular features of a different character. 
Buffalo Bill's “ Wild West,” from the North American prairies, may be seen here again, positively for 
the last time in Europe; and the Cossacks of the Russian Caucasus, famous military horsemen, under 
command of their Hetman, Prince Ivan Makharadze, at another hour of the afternoon, perform 
equal feats of equestrian prowess. Families visiting the Exhibition are thus enabled to be sure 
of finding entertainment for their boys, who do not usually care much for horticulture ; but the 
evening illuminations, the playing of fountains, and the music cannot fail to be pleasing toall. Half a 


million of people came in thirty-one days. 








A collision took place on the Midland Railway, at Esholt Junction, ten miles from Leeds, on Thursday 
afternoon, June 9, by which three passengers were killed at once, and two died soon afterwards at the 























Leeds Infirmary. A train from Leeds to Ilkley, in a deep cutting overhung 
by the foliage of woods, so that the signals could not ve seen, encountered a 
train from Ilkley to Bradford, and its engine smashed the carriages of the 
latter train. ‘The passengers in the train from Leeds were not injured beyond 
asevere shaking. In the train from Ilkley, Mr. Joseph Allen, of Halifax, 
Mr. Sydney Smith, of Birmingham, and Miss Maud Robinson were killed ; 
and seven others had their limbs broken or their heads terribly battered, so 
that two of them died. 

The British West African hostilities with the Jebus have been brought to 
a satisfactory termination, and all the troops have returned to Sierra Leone. 


The House of Lords sat on June 14 as a Committee for Privileges to 
take into consideration the place in which his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York should sit in the House of Peers, the Earl of Morley presiding, when 
the Lord Chancellor moved the following resolution—“ That his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York has place and precedence in that House next after 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, and before 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Albany, his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor or Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal, the Archbishop of York, the Lord President of 
her Majesty's Privy Council, the Lord Privy Seal, and all other Dukes, and 
that her Majesty may direct that his Royal Highness be placed in a chair 
or seat to be prepared for him on the left hand of the Cloth of Estate, if 
such should be her Majesty's royal pleasure.” 





CHAPTER II. 

Mara’s home was at Saint Antonio, where the 
houses stretch up the mountain, facing the valley 
of Canziria, where it was all green with cactus- 
leaves, and where the mill-wheels frothed below in 
the torrent; but Jeli had not the courage to go 
there now, when folks would not even take him 
as a pig-driver. Wandering in the niidst of the 
crowd, which pushed and jolted without heeding 
him, he felt more solitary than when he was with 
the colts in the wild plains of Vassanitello, and 
was almost ready to weep. 

At length Massaro Agrippino met him in the 
square as he went about enjoying the festa with 
his arms hanging, and he began to exclaim, ‘‘ Oh! 
Jeli, oh!”? and took him to his house. Mara 
was in festal dress, with such large earrings that 
they knocked against her cheeks; she stood at the 
door, with her hands crossed before her, all laden 
with rings, waiting until it was dark enough to go 
und see the fireworks. 

‘*Ah!” said Mara to him, “are you come 
to see the Feast of St. John too?”’ 

Jeli did not want to go in because he was so 
poorly clad, but Massaro Agrippino pushed him by 
the shoulder, saying it was not the first time they 
had seen him, and they knew he had come to the 
fair with his master’s horses. The Signora Lia 
poured him out a good glass of wine, and they 
insisted on his going with them to see the fireworks, 
together with the goodwives and neighbours. 
When they reached the piazza, Jeli remained with 
his mouth open with astonishment. The whole 
square was a sea of light, like when the stubble 
burns in the plains, so many were the rockets that 
the devotees lighted beneath the eyes of the saint, 
who was placed in all his blackness to enjoy them 
under a silver canopy at the arch of the Rosary. 

The devotees went to and fro amid the flames 
like so many demons, and there was even a woman 
dishevelled, with hair flowing wildly and her eyes 
starting from her head, who set fire to the rockets 
too, and a priest in his black cassock, without a 
hat, who seemed a perfect fanatic. 

** There goes the son of Overseer Neri, the fattore 
of Salonia. He has spent more than ten francs in 
rockets,’’ said ’gna Lia, pointing to a young man 
who was going round the piazza holding two 
rockets at a time in his hand, just as if they were 
candles, so that all the women devoured him with 
their eyes, and cried, ‘* Viva San Giovanni !”’ 

‘* His father is rich, and has more than twenty 
head of cattle,’’ added Massaro Agrippino. 

Mara also knew that he had carried the great 
standard in the procession, and had held it as 
straight as a distaff, he was such a fine strong 
young man. 

The son of Neri the overseer seemed to hear 
them, and lit his fireworks for Mara, making the 
wheel go off justin front of her. After the fire- 
works were over, he joined them, and took them 
to the dancing and to the panorama, where they 
saw the Old World and the New. He paid for 
them all—even for Jeli, who followed the little 
group like a dog withoyt a master, to see the son 
of Overseer Neri dance with Mara. She turned 
about and curtseyed like a dove on the roof, while 
she held up a corner of her apron with a fine grace ; 
and the son of Overseer Neri leaped like a colt, so 
that ’gna Lia cried like a baby for joy; and 
Massaro Agrippino nodded ‘‘ Yes’’ with his head 
to show that the affair was going well. 

At length, when they were tired, they walked up 
and down the promenade, carried along by the 
crowd as if they were in a river of humanity ; and 
they saw the illuminated transparencies, where they 
were cutting off St. John’s head in a way that 
would rouse the pity even of the Turks; and the 
saint kicked like a goat under the butcher's knife. 
The band was playing close by under a wooden 
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When the last explosion of rockets went up altogether into the sky, the son of 
Massaro Neri turned towards her with his face all in a green light, and 


gave her a kiss. 
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shed all lit up, and in the square was such a crowd 
of Christian folk that the like had never been seen 
at a fair before. 

Mara walked arm-in-arm with Overseer Neri’s 
son just like a young lady, and she half whispered 
to him, and laughed as though she were greatly 
amused. Jeli could not walk a step farther, so 
tired was he, and he fell asleep on the pavement till 
the bang of the last fireworks awoke him. ‘Then 
he saw that Mara was still at the side of the son of 
Overseer Neri, on whose shoulder she leaned with 
her two hands interlaced, and in the light of the 
fireworks she seemed to change from white to 
red. 

When the last explosion of rockets went up 
altogether into the sky, the son of Massaro Neri 
turned towards her with his face all in a green 
light, and gave her a kiss. 

Jeli said not a word, but that moment turned 
to poison all the festa he had till then enjoyed so 
much, and he again remembered the misfortunes 
which he had forgotten. He remembered that he 
was left without a master, and knew not what to 
do or where to go, that he had neither food nor 
shelter, and that the dogs might devour him just as 
they would poor Stellato, who was left at the 
bottom of the gorge flayed to his very hoofs. 

Meanwhile all around him folks were still 
merrymaking in the darkness which had now 
fallen, and Mara, with her companions, danced and 
sang in the stony lanes as they went home. 

‘*Good-night ! good-night!’’ said the friends 
as in parties they left them by the way. 

Mara wished them good-night, and so happy 
was her voice that she seemed to be singing. ‘The 
son of Massaro Neri appeared unwilling to let her 
go, while Massaro Agrippino and ’gna Lia were 
arguing about opening the house-door. Nobody 
heeded Jeli except Overscer Agrippino, who asked— 

‘* Where are you going now’”’ 

**T don’t know,”’ said Jeli. 

‘Come and see me to-morrow, and I will help 
you find a place. For to-night, you will have to 
go back to the square where we heard the band 
play. You will find a place on one of the seuts; 
and sleeping in the open air is nothing new to 
you.”’ 

Yes, Jeli was used to that, but the thing that 
troubled him was that Mara had said nothing, and 
left him at the door as if he had been a beggar. 

Next day, when he went to see Massaro Agrip- 
pino, as soon as he was alone with the girl he said, 
“Oh! ’gna Mara, how soon you forget your 
friends.”’ 

“Oh! is it you, Jeli? No, I have not forgotten 
you, but I was so tired after the fireworks.”’ 

**You like the son of Overseer Neri, at any 
rate?’’ he asked, turning and twisting the stick 
between his hands. 

‘* What nonsense are you talking?’ answered 
Mara, brusquely. ‘* My mother is close by and can 
hear everything.” 

Massaro Agrippino found a place for him as 
shepherd at Salonia, where Massaro Neri was fattore, 
but as Jeli had no experience in the work, he had 
to be content with a large diminution of salary. 

He now had to attend to his sheep and learn to 
make cheese, ricotta, cacio cavallo, and all the 
other products of a flock. Among the chit-chat 
of the peasants and shepherds as they stood about 
the court in the evening, while the women shelled 
the beans for the soup, they often talked of the son 
of Massaro Neri, who was going to marry Overseer 
Agrippino’s Mara. Jeli said not a word, and did 
not dare open his mouth. Once when the field 
bailiff laughed at him, saying that Mara would 
have nothing more of him, though everybody had 
said they would be husband and wife, Jeli, who 
was watching the milk-saucepan boiling, answered, 
as he slowly stirred in the rennet— 
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** Mara has grown so pretty that she secims quite the lady.”’ 

In spite of this he was patient and laborious; he soon 
learned every branch of his work better than one who was 
born to it, and as he was used to living with animals he loved 
his sheep like a father, so that the disease at Salonia was not 
so destractive as usual, and the flocks prospered till it was a 
fresh pleasure for Overseer Neri every time he came to the farm. 
So pleased was he that when the new year arrived he persuaded 
his employer to raise Jeli’s salary to almost as much as he had 
when he took care of the horses. 

And it was certainly money well spent, for Jeli thought 
nothing of walking for miles and miles to find richer pastures 
for his sheep, and when the ewes were sick or lambing he 
carried them in the donkey’s panniers, and gathered into his 
arms the little lambs, which bleated in his face and licked his 
ears. In the famous snowstorm of the night of Sta Lucia the 
snow was four hands deep in the ‘‘lago morto”’ at Salonia, 
and when daylight came nothing else was to be seen in the 
whole country for miles round. The poor sheep would not 
have had even their ears left if Jeli had not got up two or 
three times to bring them into the enclosure, where they shook 
the snow off their backs, and thus saved them from being 
buried in the snow, like so many of their neighbours’ flocks. 
At least, Massaro Agrippino said so when he came to look 
after a beanfield he had at Salonia, and he also said that as 
to that other story about Overseer Neri’s son marrying Mara, 
there was not a word of truth in it, and that Mara had quite 
different ideas in her head. 

‘** But they told me she was to be married at Christmas,”’ 
said Jeli. 

**Nota bit ofit! She is not going to marry anybody—it 
is nothing but the gossip of jealous folk who . c 


meddle in other people’s business,’’ replied 
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** Yes,’’ said Jeli, placing the curd on the edge of the pot. 
‘*But Iam a poor shepherd, and must not pretend to an 
overseer’s daughter like you.”’ 

Mara was silent for a moment, and then said— 

“Tf you want me, I am willing to have you.” 

** Really ?”’ 

“Yes, really.” 

** And what will Massaro Agrippino say ?’’ 

‘*My father knows what your business is, and that you 
are not one of those who spend all their salary, but you make 
one penny go as far as two, and you do not live wastefully, so 
that in time you will be rich, and have sheep of your own.”’ 

‘* Tf that is the case I am willing too.”’ 

**'To’ !”? said Mara, as soon as it was dark, and the sheep 
quieted down little by little. ‘‘If you want a kiss I will 
give it you now, because we are going to be husband and 
wife.”’ 

Jeli took it in solemn silence, and, not knowing what to say, 
added — 

**T have always loved you, even when you wanted to leave 
me for Overseer Neri’s son,’’ but he had not the heart to speak 
of that other rival. 

‘**Don’t you see we were destined for each other?’ 
cluded Mara. 

In fact, Massaro Agrippino said ‘‘ Yes,’’ and ’gna Lia very 
soon put together a new coat and a pair of velvet breeches for 
her son-in-law. Mara was pretty and fresh as a rose, and with 
her white mantle on she looked like a Paschal lamb, while her 
neck gleamed white against her amber necklace ; so that when 
Jeli walked the street beside her he held himself bolt upright, 
all dressed in brand-new velvet and cloth, not even daring to 


con- 





Massaro Agrippino. 

However, after he had gone away, the 
field-bailiff, who knew more about it, having 
heard folks talk in the piazza when he went 
to town on Sunday, told the tale as it reaily 
The match was broken off because 
the Overseer Neri found out that 
Massaro Agrippino’s Mara had too good an 
understanding with Don Alfonso, the young 
gentleman who had known Mara from a 
child ; and Overseer Neri had said that he 
wished his son to be as much respected as 
his father 

Jeli, who was there, eating his breakfast 
with the others in the circle, was at that 
moment cutting his bread. He said nothing, 
but his appetite was gone for that day. 

As he led his sheep to pasture, he thought 
of Mara when she was a girl and they stayed 
together all day in the vale of Jacitano and 
on the Hill of the Cross, and how she stood 
with her chin in the air to watch him climb- 
ing the trees to get birds’ nests; and he 
thought also of Don Alfonso, who used to 
come from his villa and find them, and lay 
face downwards on the grass tickling the 
crickets with a twig. He ruminated on all 
these things for hours and hours, seated on the 
edge of a ditch holding his knees in his arms, 
and he saw again the tall walnut trees of 
lebidi, the thick brushwood of the valleys, 
the hill-sides green with sumach, the grey 
olives that clothed the vale like a mist, the 
red roofs of the village, and the bell-tower 
‘*that looked like the handle of a salt- 
cellar’’ among the oranges of the garden. 

Here the country spread out before him, 
burnt up, deserted, and bare, with its withered 
grass smoking silently in the distant haze. 

As soon as the bean-pods began to droop 
their heads in the spring, Mara came to 
Salonia to gather the beans with her mother 
and father and the boy with the donkey ; and 
they all slept at the farm for the two or three 
days of bean harvest. 

Jeli was thus able to see the girl morning 
and evening, for they often sat together talk- 
ing on the low wall of the sheep-fold, while 
the boy counted the sheep. 

‘I can fancy myself at Tebidi,”’ said 
Mara, ‘*‘ when we were little, and sat on the 
bridge in the lane.”’ 

Jeli, too, remembered it all; but he said 
nothing, for he had always been a lad of 
judgment and of few words. 

The beans gathered, and the eve of parting 
arrived, Mara came to bid the young man 
good-bye, just as he was making the 
** ricotta ’’ (goat’s milk curds) and was deeply 
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engaged in stirring in the rennet. 

‘*T will bid you addio now,’’ she said, 
‘* for to-morrow we return to Vizzini.”’ 

** How have the beans come ?”’ 

‘** They have come very badly. 
all up.”’ 

** That is on account of the want of rain this year,’’ replied 
Jeli; ‘‘we have had to kill the lambs because there is no 
food for them. There is no grass three fingers high in all 
Salonia.”’ 

‘** That makes no difference to you, who have always your 
salary, good years or bad.”’ 

‘* Yes, that is true,’’ he said, ‘‘but I am sorry to give the 
poor beasts to the butcher.”’ 

** Do you remember when you came to the Fair of St. John, 
and were left without a master ?”’ 

** Yes, I remember.’’ 

**It was my father who found you this situation with 
Massaro Neri.”’ 

** And you? 
Neri?”’ 

** Because it was not the will of God.”’ 

“‘My father has been unlucky,’’ she said after awhile. 
‘‘From the time we went to Marineo everything has gone 
badly with us—the beans, the corn, and even that bit of 
vineyard we have up there. Then my brother went for a 
soldier, and even the mule is dead that was worth forty onze.”’ 

‘*T know,’’ answered Jeli, ‘* the bay mule.”’ 

‘*Now we have lost all our possessions, who do you think 
will marry me ?’ 

While Mara talked, she was pulling a bit of thorn to pieces, 
with her chin on her breast, and cast-down eyes, and by chance 
she nudged Jeli slightly with her elbow. 

But Jeli, with his eyes on the zangola ¢ did not reply, and 
she went on: 

“They used to call us husband and wife at Tebidi, do you 
remember ?”’ 


The wolf * has eaten them 


Why have you not married the son of Massaro 


* La lupa, signifying wolf, and also a bight among vegetables. 
+ Zangola, a wide-rimmed pt for boiling curd in. 


Jeli threw himself on his enemy, and cut his throat with a single slash. 


blow his nose with the red silk handkerchief, lest the folk who 
knew the story of D n Alfonso should see him and laugh him 
in the face. 

When Mara said “ Sissignore,’’ and the priest, with a 
grand signing of crosses, had made her his wife, Jeli took her 
home, and it seemed to him as if they had given him all the 
treasure of the Madonna, and that all the world had seen it 
with their eyes. 

‘*Now we are husband and wife,’’ he said when they 
reached home, and he was seated in front of her, making him- 
self very small—*‘‘ now that we are husband and wife, I may 
tell you that I can hardly believe you were really willing . 
while you might have had so many better than me . you— 
beautiful and kind as you are.’’ 

The poor fellow did not know what else to say, and his new 
clothes could scarcely contain his satisfaction to see Mara about 
the house, putting everything to rights and acting the house- 
wife. 

He could not tear himself from the door to return to 
Salonia; and when Monday came, he lingered long over the 
saddling of his donkey, and lading the panniers with his cloak 
and oilskin umbrella. 

** You must come to Salonia too,’’ he said to his wife, who 
stood at the threshold looking on. ‘* You had better come 
with me.”’ 

But the young woman began to laugh, and replied that she 
was not born a shepherdess, and should have nothing to do 
at Salonia. 

No! it was true, Mara was not born for a shepherdess ; she 
could not stand the January north wind, when one’s hand froze 
on the staff till it seemed the nails would fall off; nor the 
furious storms, when the water penetrated to one’s very bones ; 
nor the suffocating dust of the roads, when the sheep walked 
under the burning sun; nor the hard ice and mouldy bread ; 
nor the long days, silent and lonely, when in all the dry country 
onerarcly saw anything except some peasant, black with sunburn 
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who silently drove his ass before him over the interminable white 
road. Jeli, at least, knew that Mara was lying warm beneath the 
coverlet, or spinning before the fire with a group of neigh- 
bours, or enjoying the warm sun on the balcony while he was 
coming home from pasture tired and thirsty, or wet with rain, 
or when the wind drove the snow into the shed and put out his 
fire of dead twigs. 

Mara went every month to draw his salary from tho 
master, and lacked neither for eggs in the poultry yard, oil in 
her lamp, nor wine in her flask. Twice a month Jeli went 
home and found her waiting him on the balcony with her 
distaff in her hand. When he had unsaddled the donkey and 
tied him up in the stall, put the hay in the manger, and the 
wood under the shed in the courtyard, carrying scme into the 
kitchen, Mara helped him to hang his cloak on the nail, and ta 
take off his leathern gaiters in front of the fire; then sho 
poured him out some wine, put the soup on the fire, laid the 
cloth deftly like a good housewife, talking of this thing 
and that. She would tell him about the hen that was 
sitting, and the linen she had on the loom, or the calf she was 
bringing up—all without forgetting the least of her little 
domestic duties. When Jeli found himself in his own house, 
he felt as grand as the Pope himself. 

But on the night of Santa Barbara, he came home at an 
unusual hour, when the lights were extinguished in the lane, 
and the town clock was sounding midnight. 

He came because the horse which his master had left at 
pasture with the flocks was suddenly taken ill, and he saw that 
the veterinary was wanted directly. He had been obliged to 
bring him back, for the rain was pouring in torrents, and the 
roads were over one’s ankles in mud. 

He had to knock, and shout ‘‘ Mara!’’ for 
a long time before the door, and waited undcr 
the eaves for half an hour, with the water 
running out at his heels. At length his wife 
came to open the door, and began to s« old as 
if it were she who had been left afield in the 
storm. 

‘*Why, what is the matter with you?” 
he asked. 

‘*The matter is that you come frightening 
me at this hour. Is this atime of night for 
a Christian to be woke up? I shall be ill 
to-morrow.”’ 

** Go to bed. I will light the fire myself.”’ 

‘* No, I must go and bring the wood.” 

**T will go.”’ 

‘* No, I tell you.”’ 

When Mara came back with the faggots 
in her arms, Jeli said 

‘**What made you 
door? Was there no 
kitchen ?”’ 

‘*No. I went to fetch it from the shed.”’ 

She coldly let him kiss her, turning her 
head the other way. 

‘* When there is a simpleton in the house, 
he lets his wife play him false behind his 
very own doors,’’ said the neighbours. 

But Jeli was so blind he saw nothing, and 
other folks did not trouble to open his eyes, 
for it seemed to matter nothing tohim. He 
had taken her at his own risk, after the son 
of Overseer Neri had jilted her, on hearing 
the story about Don Alfonso. 

Jeli, however, lived in blessed contcnt- 
ment under the scandal, and grew as fat as 
a pig, for oftentimes falseness and fatness 
go together. Once, even the sheepboy threw 
it in his face, when they were quarrelling 
over some bits of cheese the boy had stolen 
** Now that Don Alfonso has taken your wife, 
you think yourself his brother-in-law.” 

The overseer and field-bailiff expected to 
see his blood boil at these words, but Jeli 
remained like a stupefied ox, as though he 
had heard nothing, or as if it were none of 
his business. 

Easter was now drawing nigh, and the 
** fattore’’ sent all the men to confession, in 
hopes that the fear of God might make 
them steal no more. Jeli went too, in his 
turn, and at the church door he sought out 
the boy who had spoken those words, and, 
throwing his arms round his neck, said: 
** The confessor says I must forgive you, but 
I am not angry with you for that gossip, 
and if you promise me not to steal my 
cheese again I sha’n’t think any more of 
words said in anger.’’ 

Mara went to confession at Easter, and 
when she came back from the church wrapped 
in her mantle, with her eyes cast down, she 
looked like Saint Mary Magdalen. When 
Jeli, who, in his taciturn way, was awaiting 
her on the balcony, saw her coming in that 

style, as if the Lord Himself were within her, he became pale 
as death, looked her over from head to foot as though he saw 
her for the first time, for his Mara had been changed to him. 
He scarcely dared to lift his eyes to her as, looking neat and 
tranquil as usual, she spread the cloth and placed the soup- 
plates on the table. 

After having thought a long time, he asked, ‘ Is it true 
that you have an understanding with Don Alfonso ?”’ 

Mara opened her great black eyes full in his face, and 
crossed herself. ‘‘ Why should you make me out to be sinful 
just on this day! ’’ she exclaimed. 

‘I did not believe it, because we were always together 
with Don Alfonso when we were children. Why ! there was not 
a day that he did not come to Tebidi as long as he was in 
the country. Besides, he is rich and has shovelfuls of money ; 
if he wants a wife he might marry one. She would not want 
clothes to wear, nor bread to eat.’’ 

Mara, however, grew very angry about it, and began to 
abuse him in such a manner that the poor wretch dared not 
lift his nose from his plate. At length, not wishing that the 
gifts of God which they were eating should be turned to 
poison, Mara changed the subject, and asked if he had remem- 
bered to hoe the flax which he had sown in the beanfield. 

** Yes,’’ replied Jeli, ‘‘ and the flax is coming up nicely.”’ 

“Tf so,’’ said Mara, ‘‘ I will make you two nice shirts to 
keep you warm in the winter.” 

In fact, Jeli had no idea of perfidy, and did not know what 
jealousy meant. It was very hard for any new thing to enter 
his head, and this was such a tremendous thing that it took 
the strength of the devil to get it in; especially when he saw 
his Mara before him, always neat and clean and pretty— Mara, 
who had given herself to him, and whom he had thought of and 
longed for so many, many years, even from his boyhood, that 
when they had told him she was going to marry another he 
had no heart to eat or drink the whole day. Even when he 
thought of Don Alfonso, who had been so often his companion, 
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and always brought him sweets and white bread, he seemed 
still to see him as he used to be, with his new jackets and 
curly hair, his face smooth and fair as that of a girl; for Jeli 
had always kept him in his heart in the old guise. 

But the first time that, to his sorrow, he saw Don Alfonso 
again after many years, Jeli felt a burning in his heart. He now 
had « fine curly beard to match his hair, and wore a velvet 
coat, with a gold chain hanging from his waistcoat. He 
recognised Jeli, however, and slapped him on the back by way 
of salute. He had come with the landowner and a few friends 
to make an excursion at sheep-shearing time. Mara, too, had 
unexpectedly arrived at the farm with the excuse that she had 
a certain longing for some nice fresh ricotta. 

It was a fine warm day. The fields looked fair with their 
flowering hedges, and long festoons of verdant vines; the 
sheep leaped and bleated with joy at feeling themselves freed 
of the weight of wool, and in the kitchen the women were 
making a huge fire to cook the delicacies the master had 
brought. 

The gentlemen in the meanwhile waited in the shade 
under the caruba-trees, and made the peasants play tam- 
bourines and bagpipes, while they danced with the women of 
the farm. All the time that Jeli was shearing the sheep, he 
felt something, he did not know what, within him like a thorn, 
like a nail, like something cutting him to bits internally, or 
like poison working. 

The master had ordered them to kill two goats, some fowls, 
and a turkey, and the lamb’s fry of the year. In fact, he was 
doing things on a grand scale aud sparing no expense in honour 
of his friends, and while the poor beasts were struggling 
with agony, and the goats cried ont under the knife, Jeli 
felt his knees tremble, and now and then it seemed to him that 
the wool he cut, and the grass in which the sheep were leaping, 
were flaming red like blood. 

‘* Don't go,’’ he said to Mara, when Don Alfonso called her 
to come and dance with the others. ‘‘ Don’t go, Mara!”’ 

“© Why not?” 

**T do not wish you to go. 

‘** But hear how they are calling me.’ 

He uttered no other intelligible word, while he bent over 
the sheep he was shearing. 

Mara shrugged her shoulders, and went off to dance. 

Rosy and gay was she, with her black eyes like stars, and a 
smile that showed her white teeth, and all the gold she wore 
danced and sparkled on ear and breast, till she looked exactly 
like a Madonna. Jeli had risen to his feet with the long shears 
in his hand, and with a face as white as his father’s had been 
when he trembled with fever before the fite in the hut. 

All at once, when he saw Don Alfonso, with his beautiful 
curly beard, his velvet coat and gold chain, take Mara’s hand 
to dance —then, and only then, the momeut he touched her, Jeli 
threw himself on his enemy, and cut his throat with a single 
slash, just like that of a goat. 

A little later, when they were taking him before the judge, 
bound and listless, not attempting to offer the least resistance, 
he said, ‘‘ What, then! had not I even the right to kill him? 
Not when he had taken Mara away from me?”’ 

THE END. 


Don't go hoi 
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A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
‘*UMA; or, The Beach of Falesa,”’ 


will commence in our Issue of JULY 2. 
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BURNHAM CHURCH, BUCKS. 
On gently rising ground that borders the valley of the Thames 
and overlooks Windsor and its distant castle and park, is the 
pleasant village of Burnham, with its homely red brick and 
tile houses and its grey old parish church. The venerable 
building is dedicated to St. Peter, and consists mainly of work 
of the fourteenth century, or Decorated period of Gothic 
architecture. It is, however, evidently of much earlier founda- 
tion, round arched, twelfth century, or Norman work having 
been discovered in the tower during the progress of the present 
painstaking restoration. The church consists of nave, aisles, 
north transept, chancel, and tower. Internally, we find a 





ST. PETER’S, BURNHAM: WEST FRONT. 
pleasing general effect—bold arches, sturdy columns, delicately 
traceried windows, restful grey walls, some good modern 
stained glass, with fragments of old, and above us great 
oaken roof timbers, rude and rugged with the ruggedness 
of the primeval forest, boldly cut from the tree, as was the 
wont of the old builders, whether of church roofs, ships, or 
cottage gables. A noticeable feature is the happy disposition 
of the old mural “atchievements,” or monuments, which are 
so frequently self-assertive and unpleasing. At Burnham 
they are unobtrusive, and picturesquely disposed. Many of 
the inscriptions are interesting. A monument to John Wright, 
pastor of the church some time during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I., is inscribed in Latin, partly in verse and 
partly in short, pithy prose. ‘The inscription has been well 
rendered into English, and among the pious sentiments and 
admonitions we find— 
Two useful friends to guard us living here, 
Our God in wisdom gives us--Shame and Fear ; 
Man's but ‘a beast when Shame has lost its sway, 
Lower than beast if Fear be cast away. 
Of the mortal remains of Mrs. Frances Lidgold, who died in 
1729, aged twenty-one years, we read— 
Underneath this stone doth lle 
As much wisdom as could die, 
Which, when alive, did vigour give 
To as much beauty as could live. 


Externally, we find that the chancel was restored by Mr. 
G. E. Street in his earlier days. Sympathetic and judicious 
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PETER’S, BURNHAM: 
AS RESTORED. 


TOWER AND SPIRE 


works of restoration and repair, under the superintendence of 
Mr. W. F. Unsworth, the architect, are now in progress, and 
will be carried out as far as the funds in hand, and such as 
may be forthcoming, will permit. A tall scaffolding surrounds 
the tower, which has been stripped of much Philistine plaster. 
its Norman windows opened out, and a bell-chamber added.. A 
slender oak-shingled spire will surmount the tower, and, when 
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completed, will rapidly acquire a grey, silvery hue, Rising 
above the red roofs and tree-tops of the village, it will forma 
prominent object in the landscape for miles around, and be a 
new feature in the prospect from Windsor Castle. 

It is much to be hoped that steps will be taken to restore 
and reopen the old north porch, which is at present employed, 
forsooth, as a heating-chamber for the church, Works of 
repair, too, are greatly needed to the roof and the floor, and to 
the glazing and framing of the windows. 

In the original construction of the building chalk has been 
largely used, and has stood the test of time surprisingly well, 
This material, and stone, alternate in the voussoirs of the 
nave arches, and the result is a pleasing combination of light 
and dark greys. Some most delicate detail work, notably on 
the interior face of the windows of the south aisle — 
very minute capitals and bases to tiny mullion shafts, 
of quite a Flamboyant flavour—is executed in chalk. 
The interior face of the west wall of the nave is in small 
blocks of chalk, though the other walls are finished internally 
with plaster, stopping, however, as it should do, against the 
quoins of windows and doors. 

At the end of the transept there is a large and remarkable 
Decorated window, most delicately and elaborately traceried, 
and partaking of that curious French character which is to be 
noticed in other parts of the building. At some later period the 
head of the gable was repaired with red bricks, with a moulded 
red-brick coping and finial, and the effect is now very 
picturesque. ‘The old western walls and gable constitute, 
to my mind, the great glory of Burnham Church. Stone 
or chalk, and “knapped” flintwork in chequers, as shown in 
the sketch, with patches of old red bricks built in for repairs, 
and an old weather - stained brick coping are the simple 
materialsemployed. Yet Nature has been very kind to this 
old front. Warm olive and russet lichens, and soft, green 
mosses spread over the stone and flins masonry, and glow in 
the light of the afternoon sun that shines through the 
branches of the bare elm-trees and dapples the gable-top with 
gold. 








THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST: 
PARTIES AND CANDIDATES. 

The slow but exciting process of electing the American 
President has begun with the selection of General Harrison as 
the Republican candidate. The Democratic candidate will be 
chosen in the course of the next week, but the result of the 
contest is not known until November, and the official election 
of President is not made by the Electoral College until February 
next, This Electoral College is the machinery created by the 
American Constitution for electing the President. Every State 
chooses an “electoral ticket” for each party, consisting of 
the same number of men as the State’s representatives in 
Washington, and voted for by the people. The electors 
composing the “tickets,” who are, as a rule, mere party 
automata, in turn elect the President. It thus happens 
that the successful Presidential candidate has a minority 
of popular votes, but a majority of “electoral” votes. This 
results from the play of a populous State, where the unsuc- 
cessful candidate has a great superfluity of votes, against 
sparsely populated States; which was notably illustrated at 
the last election in the case of New York and Texas. 

The chief feature of the Republican Convention was the 
defeat of Mr. Blaine, who played his last card, and who, with 
all his ability as an adroit strategist, has made himself 
politically a “back number.” He was absent from his official 
duties during a great part of last year on account of his 
health, and it is understood that he is a sufferer from Bright's 
disease, but he telegraphed on the nomination that he was 
in better health than he had been for the last ten years. He 
wrote in February last: “I am nota candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and my name will not go before the Republican 
National Convention.” His friends, however, were busy in 
his interest, and he hoped his resignation would produce a 
dramatic effect. But, instead of a grand coup, it was some- 
thing like a tragedy. Mr. Blaine is the great mystery artist 
of American politics. 

The successful Republican candidate, General Harrison, 
can hardly be called a popular President, but he has carried 
himself with great dignity. Four years ago, when he defeated 
Mr. Cleveland, he was little known to the American public. 
He had to fall back on the reputation of his ancestors. His 
grandfather was President in 1840, but he only lived to hold 
office fora month. His great-grandfather signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and he could point to a more remote 
ancestor, Commissioner Harrison, who signed the death- 
warrant of Charles I. During the coming election General 
Harrison will be judged by his policy for the last four years. 
Personally, he is a man of great integrity, modest in his conduct, 
and homely in his tastes. ‘The White House under his tenancy 
has not quite reverted to the simplicity of Jefferson’s occupa- 
tion, but Mr. Harrison has been averse to all pretence and show. 
He is a plain, dignified gentleman, who never makes personal 
enemies: in all respects he is the antithesis of his rival, 
Mr. Blaine. Mr. Harrison will be judged by his public policy. 
He will be accused of using the public services as if they were 
a party organisation for the benefit of his political friends, of 
spending £30,000,000 every year in pensions largely for 
political reasons ; but, of course, the main issue will be in the 
passage of the McKinley Act and its effect on the industries of 
the country. 

Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who has been chosen Republican candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency, is one of the ablest journalists in 
America, and occupies the editorial chair held by Horace 
Greeley. He is a native of Ohio, and is of Scotch descent. Both 
he and Mr. Harrison are Presbyterians. Mr. Reid's only 
notable diplomatic triumph as Minister to France was his 
championship of that noble animal, the American hog. 
The hog had a bad name in Europe, and Mr. Reid worked 
hard to re-establish its reputation. The French people would 
have none of the hog, alive or dead, in the form of ham or 
bacon, but Mr. Reid succeeded in getting the prohibition 
removed, and the hog now hasa place in French trade and 
in French restaurants. Mr. Reid resigned his position as 
Minister to serve his party during the coming campaign. 

At the Democratic Convention it is expected that Mr. 
Cleveland will receive the nomination and will “run” on a 
tariff “ticket.” There will be other Presidential candidates 
of whom we do not hear so much. ‘The Greenback party 
have no longer a candidate ; all that is left of the party is a 
man named Jones ; but the Prohibition party will run a can- 
didate. At the last election the Prohibitionists polled only 
half-a-million votes. There was also a labour candidate in 
1888, but he received only 200,000 votes. The Farmers’ 
Alliance—a great organisation which has grown up within 
the last few years, and known as the People’s party—will 
adopt a candidate who will detract some votes from the less 
advanced Democratic candidate. 











CONSTRUCTING GALLERIES AND SEATING FLOOR. CONSTRUCTING NORTH GALLERY. 














SEATING THE CENTRAL BAYS. THE WEST GALLERY. 
PREPARING FOR THE ULSTER CONVENTION AT BELFAST. 


Glasgerion ’s ta’en his harp in hand, And first he has harpit a grave tune, 
Till he’s harpit them a’ asleep, “ GLASGERION.”—BY G. SHERIDAN KNOWLES. And eyne he has harpit a gay; 


A’ except the young Princess— And mony’s the sigh and the loving word 
Whom love did waking keep. NW THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. That passed atween them twae —Old Ballad, 
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MADEMOISELLE BARTET. 
BY MRS. EMILY CRAWFORD. 


The Tanagra statnette is hardly known to the 
general public. I should therefore fail to bring 
home to many the impression I want to convey in 
saying that this work of antique Greek art affords 
a parallel for the healthy refinement and the subtle 
grace of Mdlle. Bartet. That actress is of humble 
birth, as the College of Heralds would understand 
the term, but she inherits the intensive and the 
cumulative culture which the French people have 
acquired in a long course of centuries. She also 
bears traces of a Parisian ancestry. Paris is a 
marvellously efficient crucible for enabling those 
who can bear its feverish conditions of life to 
throw off the dross of human nature, and more 
particularly so with the classes that have to depend 
from day to day on slender wages. Julie Bartet 
was xée Regnard, and apparently destined to a life 
of obscure struggle against evil fortune. A cir- 
ermstance which gave her career a happier direction 
wus her mother’s having known Delaunay of the 
Frangais, who had on the stage the gift of perennial 
youth, and was able to remain a theatrical bean for 
nearly three generations. He encouraged the 
theatrical vocation which was developed in Julie 
by passes for that theatre which he often gave the 
mother. But as the former grew up, he thought 
that her mignonne charms were more suited to 
drawing-room recitations than to the stage—in 
which he was m'staken. ‘The mother was afraid of 
what the French well call wre fausse reeation, 
which, if followed, would disable Julie from sue- 
ceeding at some humble business, and not lead to 
independence, much less to fame. It was well for 
the girl that she lived near the Conservatoire at a 
time of life when the imagination is most lively and 
unruly, and the future is constantly presenting 
itself in day-dreams, in which the dreamer is the 
central figure. The daily sight of other young 
girls (some of whom were not higher in the world 
than herself) going to and coming from the classes 
there, stimulated her ambition to rise to eminence 
asa dramatic artist—a term which fits her better 
than that of “actress.” The craving for a theatrical 
education became too imperious not to be satisfied. 
Julie used to go to watch the Conservatoire girls 
in the street, and seek opportunities to fall into 
conversation with them for the purpose of following, 
as well] as she conlj, in their tracks. Their lives 
seemed to her full of interest, and her own flat, 
and going to waste. Being fresh from the training 
which the Catholic Church gives to young girls 
preparing for the “first communion,” she was 
prone to spend what money she could get hold of 
in buying tapers for the altar of St. Cecilia, the 
patroness of those arts especially studied at the 
Conservatoire. Her hope was that the saint would 
facilitate her entrance there. These acts of devo- 
tion probably directed and strengthened the will, 
and so opened a way. 

Julie's chance came in 1870, when the French 
capital was beleaguered, and she was herself the 
merest leaf in one of the greatest storms that ever 
burst over any country. Perhaps but for this 
tempest she would have remained obscure. The 


jury that admitted her to the Conservatoire gave little heed to 
the postulants who recited in long succession the same thing 
befor fewer demands for 
admission in the month of October 1870, so many families 
At the same time, Bartet—to call her 
by the name she adopted on the stage—must have been charm- 
Her diction would have been 
always agreeable, her ear being true, and her mouth well 
formed for modulating and throwing out her sweet voice: it 
She has great 


before them. There were also much 


having fled from Paris. 


ing at the age of sixteen. 


is a mouth beautiful in its refined shapeliness. 
sensibility, which in 
her case is kept in 
bonnds by a singu- 
larly clear head. One 
who remembers her 
twenty-two years 
ago speaks of her 
figure as being that 
of a raw lass, but 
* gracile,” a word 
impossible to render 
in English, neither 
“slim” nor“ slender” 
being its equivalent. 
She was also remark- 
able then as now, for 
the fleeting and oft- 
varying expressions 
of her countenance. 
As I am speaking of 
her physical points, 
I may now add that 
one seldom meets 
with a so highly 
wrought physique as 
hers; that her eyes 
are clear hazel, look- 
ing dark from the 
dilation of the pupil ; 
that her nostrils also 
dilate easily, and are 
wider than they 
seem ; the nose is of 
a delicate aqniline, 
and, in fact, vala- 
able one for an ac- 
tress, inasmuch as it 
renders breathing 
easy in long tirades, 
in reciting which 
he breathing must 
e done by the nose 
to the exclusion of 
the mouth. 

Bartet’s first 
winter at the Con- 
servatoire was one of 
hardship. That art 
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MADEMOISELLE BARTET. 


was no fuel to drive away the clammy damp and gas, 
and candles often fell short in the afternoons of the 
dark days of winter. Classes were dismissed, in conse- 
quence, before the regulation hour. Nevertheless, that 
hard winter may be looked back to as a good old time. ‘The 
worse horrors of civil war followed the siege, and with them 
the cessation of all public life that was not part of a con- 
vulsive strife. But it may be assumed that the causes which 
ripened the talents and intensified the mental vision of Dandet, 
Zola, and Bastien-Lepage had a like effect on Mdlle. Bartet. 


give the illusion of being natural. 
this quality has to be brought out in a way to make the house 
vibrate. Pathos is Mdlle. Bartet’s forte. Having, in her case, its 
source in a highly strung nature, and the quickest and keenest 
sensibility, tempered by fine tact, good sense, and a lively percep- 
tion of the absurd, she is not tempted to be spasmodic. It is 
rare on the French stage, where acting is regarded as a fine art 
akin to sculpture and painting, to find anyone who better under- 
stands the value of gradations and delicate shades than Mdlle. 
Bartet. 
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She, however, only won at her final examination a 
poor little honourable mention. By good luck she 
fell into the hands of a first-rate theatrical “ coach,” 
Provost Ponson. Severe illuess came upon him. 
His pupil’s devotion to him in his helpless state 
excited the interest of her theatrical comrades at 
the Vaudeville, where she bad obtained an engage- 
ment. Carvalho, ex-manager of the Francais, and 
a shrewd impresario, divined in her a future 
celebrity, and asked her to play Yvette, in 
“L’Arlésienne,” with Madame Fargeuil as the 
leading character. ‘The play failed, but Bartet 
was thought charming. I first saw her on the 
stage as Delobelle, when “ Fromont jeune et Risler 
ainé” was played at the Vaudeville. Delobelle was 
meant to be a French Little Dorrit, and tle 
daughter of a iheatrical Micawber. Her supposed 
business was mounting humming and other birds 
for ladies’ hats, and making artificial butterflies. 
She was a brave-hearted little soul, with a spice 
of archness, and had a subtle fascination which 
was not lost upon a Parisian audience. ‘The 
physical grace of the youthful actress was also 
remarkable, notwithstanding the obligation under 
which she was placed by the author to limp. 
Delobelle was to contrast, as a sweet violet of 
humble life, with the beautiful Blanche Pierson 
(une actrice a robes), who was to be as the false 
diamond in her impersonation of Sidonie Chébe, a 
middle lower-class adventuress, who had bewitched 
a rich manufacturer into marrying her. Perrin, 
the manager of the Frangais, being advised by 
Sardou and Dumas fils to bring Bartet into that 
theatre, did so after seeing her as Camille de 
Montjoie. Sardou had already written for her the 
part of Sarah in “L’Oncle Sam,” which she per- 
sonated at the Vaudeville, and was writing also for 
her that of Henriette Henderson in “ Daniel Rochat.” 
Sarah Bernhardt, suddenly breaking off her engage- 
ment at the Frangais, and a good deal because her 
comrades there made so much of Bartet, the young 
actress was set to represent, in her stead, the Queen 
of Spain in “Ruy Blas.” Victor Hugo thought her 
not sufficiently mature for the part; but, as her 
wonderful personation of Rinalda in “ Par le 
Glaive” shows, she would now be equal to it. 

For drawing-room recitations, Mdlle. Bartet is 
matchless, her manner being easy and modest and 
her style chaste and graceful. Stylish women seem 
vulgar beside her. Her dress at drawing-room 
readings is always in perfect taste, and rather lady- 
like than theatrical. A toilette of black lace over 
black satin, brightened by a bunch of roses in the 
girdle, in which I saw her some years ago at an 
Academician’s house, occurs to me as an example. 

Mdlle. Bartet’s brilliant successes would fill a 
long list. ‘lhe most striking were her personations 
of Adrienne Lecouvreur, Griseldis, and, lastly, 
Rinalda (which she still plays) in Richepin’s 
tragedy, “ Par le Glaive.” In this part she attains 
the highest level she has ever reached. A tragedy 
in Alexandrines is a severe test of the artistic 
skill, the literary culture, the chest power, the ear, 
and the voice of an actress. The rhyme must be 
effaced, and the music of the rhythm conveyed. An 
elevated style is required, and a stilted one would 
be unendurable. In being conventional, she must 
If the verses are nervous, 


Iler use of them is comparable to the effects produced 
by Parisian dress- 
makers in contrast- 
ing on the same 
dress two stuffs of 
different material 
and the same colour. 
such as silk anid 
cashmere. No other 
stage heroine that I 
can think of has in 
as great a degree tlie 
witchery that steals 
one’s mind away or 
the power to excite a 
tender interest. 
Analysed, scene by 
scene, “Par le 
Glaive” is almost 
absurd. But taken 
passively, and with 
the cast now acting 
it at the Francais, 
and particularly 
with Malle. Bartet. it 
interests and carries 
one away deliglit- 
fully. It certainly 
gives full scope to 
her diverse gifts. She 
is, as Rinalda, not 
only a woman who 
excites pathetic in- 
terest, but admira- 
tion as a high-souled, 
a duty-loving, and 
a self - sacrificing, 
patrician lady. Her 
acting in this part 
conveys the idea of 
moral strength, un- 
alloyed by hardness, 
As Rinalda she is, 
against all her incli- 
nations, the wife of 
the usurper Conrad, 
whom she has wed 
to save the last scion 
of the princely house 








school stands on the 
site of the fishpond, 
or poissonniére, of a 
monastery which dis- 
appeared be'ore the 
Revolution. There 


shrive her before execution. 


Mademoiselle Bartet as Rinalda, who has been condemned to death by a secret tribunal. 


She is making a final appeal to him, as a priest, to save her from assassination, and convinces him that she has wae 


been guiltless towards her country and towards him, whom she imagined to be dead. 


SCENE FROM “PAR LE GLAIVE,”’ AT THE THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


Her lover, disguised as a monk and masked, has come to 


of Ravenna. This 
boy is the brother of 
Guido, to whom she 
affianced, and 
who is believed by 
her and by most 
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people to have been killed in the sack of the city by Conrad, 
In marrying the victor she saves the child's life, and, later, 
almost brings Conrad to adopt him. But, while filling a 
splendid position, her life is a bitter one, she being widowed in 
soul, and her motives misunderstood by her fellow-citizens, 
who hate her. Conrad is jealous, because he has not won her 
heart. This makes her situation deeply pathetic. While 
Conrad is throwing her coldness in her face,a plot is 
being hatched to decoy her to a house, at which a secret 
tribunal is to sit in judgment on her, and doubtless condemn 
her to death. She is entrapped by Bianca, the cousin of Guido, 
who is alive, and hiding from the usurper in the country 
until the time is ripe for a revolt. ‘The tribunal finds Rinalda 
deserving of death. Guido, habited as a monk, with a cowl 
over his face, is brought in as if to hear her confession and to 
shrive her. She, expecting execution, lays bare her heart, and, 
with melting pathos, tells why she is Conrad's wife. Carried 
away by her eloquence, Guido casts off the cowl, and renews 
his vows of love. Being bound to the tyrant. her state is now 
an almost sadder one than before. Conrad has been generous 
to her, and she recoils from the thought of being a party to 
his doom. The plotted revolt brings back the legitimate 
Prince. But Rinalda cannot be his wife, and, without regret, 
she falls on the glaive which a fanatic who thinks she stands 
in the way of a marriage between Guido and his cousin 
points at her breast 

Mdlle. Bartet lives in the Rue de Rivoli. Her home is on 
an upper flat, and not luxurious, but elegantly comfortable 
and commodious. Women, the French say, can alone give a 
soul to a habitation. Unfortunately, they often give fearfully 
bad souls, having an affinity for the futile gimcrackery of the 
bazaar, and liking to overload tables with flower-pots and 
useless nick-nacks. But Mdlle. Bartet’s flat is just what 
one might expect, and reveals domestic feeling, taste, and 
order, Each object seems to fall of itself into harmonious 
relations with all the others. One would seek in vain for 
signs of a fast actress, either in the surroundings, dress, or 
demeanour of Malle. Bartet.- I shall end by saying that she 
has no magnificent diamonds to parade, that her taste leads 
her to prefer jewellery more remarkable for fine workmanship 
than for the great value of the stones, and that she is satisfied 
with her handsome earnings and the interest of what she can 
invest out of them. 

The Illustrations we give represent her in ‘“ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,” reciting the fable of * Les Deux Pigeons,” and in 
the scene in “Par le Glaive” in which, as described above, 
Guido throws off the monk’s cowl. It is not easy to procure a 
likeness of her, she being the one actress on the French stage 
whose photograph is not, and never was, on sale, 





ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

fhe Bishop of Derry preached the Ramsden sermon before 
the University of Cambridge, and delighted his hearers by 
giving impressions of his recent visit to America. He dealt 
chiefly with the religious history of Massachusetts, and 
attributed the rise of Unitarianism to the influence of 
Jonathan Edwards, whose career he outlined with great fair- 
ness. “Gifted with almost every personal and intellectual 
grace, Edwards accepted the Calvinistic scheme as the one 
ultimate law of religious thought and the exegesis on 
which it reposes as infallible truth. ... The intellect of man 
and the heart of woman rose in rebellion.” Hence came 
Unitarianism ; but Bishop Alexander thinks it is dying out, 
* mainly, perhaps, under one great influence.” The reference 
is, no doubt, to Bishop Phillips Brooks. 


The sermon contained many of Dr. Alexander’s character- 
istic epigrams. “ English-speaking people must have a 
religion. The Englishman is the worst sceptic as truly as the 
worst rake in the world.” “Many speeches are delivered 
annually at the meetings of our religious societies in London, 
and there are many who derive profit and pleasure from these 
vast volumes of talk. It is a matter of much patience.” 


A very important biblical enterprise has been undertaken 
by the Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore, It is a new 
translation of the Bible, edited by Professor Paul Haupt. ‘The 
Old Testament is to be issued in twenty parts, and the whole 
will be published, in both English and German, by the firm of 
Hinrichs, in Leipzic. ‘The English translation is to be modern, 
“with a slight inclination towards Elizabethan style,” and 
notes are to be given. ‘The composition of books consisting of 
different documents is to be indicated by different colours. 
The German list of contributors is stronger than the English. 
It includes Wellhausen (who takes the Psalter), Cornill 
(Jeremiah), Socin (Hosea). Among English writers are Driver 
(Leviticus), Cheyne (Isaiah), G. A. Smith (Deuteronomy). 
The names of the chief British Semitic scholars, A. B. David- 
son and W. Robertson Smith, are not included. ‘The volumes 
should have considerable value and interest. 


“ A. K. H. B.’s” second volume of reminiscences is well on 
its way, and must be anticipated with some anxiety by the 
gentlemen who have enjoyed Dr. Boyd's hospitality within the 
last few years, As the Guardian says of the first volume, Dr. 
Boyd, “in spite of an exuberance of adjectives expressive of 
affection and esteem, does not always present his friends in 
the most favourable light.” Not, of course, that this is to be 
traced to any sinister design. The consolation to the reader is 
that where Dr. Boyd is least discreet he is, as a rule, most 
entertaining. 

Lady Frederick Cavendish made a concise and telling 
impromptu speech at the annual meeting of the Church 
Penitentiary Association. In some very sensible remarks, 
Mr. W. H. Heaton strongly urged the presence of at least two 
ladies on every board of guardians. “Men did not under- 
stand properly the working of the female mind, and he had 
known them to make most stupid blunders in dealing with 
girls and women.” 

At the restoration of Peterborough Cathedral the Bishop 
of Durham preached, and the Duke of Rutland presided over 
a public luncheon in the Corn Exchange. The Duke said that 
the Church coveted no man’s goods or prosperity, but wished 
to go on in her own way and fashion the Church out of the 
people. ‘I'he Archbishop of Canterbury said that the question 
of Disestablishment he always felt to be a layman’s question, 
and he felt that they could always leave it in the hands of 
the laity of the Church of England. 


With regard to the disproportion, in the Established 
Church, between the labour and responsibility of clergymen 
and the pecuniary provision for them, a few significant figures 
have been summarised by the secretary for the Incumbents’ 
Sustentation Fund. Out of 14,000 parishes, 5797 have incomes 
over £300 a year; but of these 2948 parishes contain less 
than a thousand souls, many less than five hundred. 


A line is due to the memory of Dr. Griffiths, an able 
journalist, who died lately at a comparatively early age. 
Dr. Griffiths was for some time a clergyman of the Church of 
England, but drifted into journalism, in which he did some 
excellent work, notably a series of Parliamentary letters, which 
appeared in the Guardian. V. 














GHOSTS. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


It is said, I do not know how truly, that the agricultural 
labourer dislikes to be canvassed. Being human, and having 
probably made up his mind, he naturally detests being worried. 
and probably distrusts the sincerity of those who worry him. A 
similar highly praiseworthy reserve marks the demeanour of 
many ghosts—they detest being canvassed. Of all people a 
ghost is most averse to giving an account of himself. My own 
belief is that he knows very little about himself and his mode 
of life. If ever you spoke to a person who was talking in his 
sleep, you may have remarked that he rarely gives an intelli- 
gible answer. He cannot be kept to the point. A ghost is 
walking, as it were, in his sleep. He has not all his wits 
about him; he hates to be bothered. It was not so with 
the Laird of Coul’s ghost, who was so popular in 
a chapbook the last century, and whose confessions 
have lately been reprinted by Mr. Elliot Stock. Coul 
was riding the ghost of one of his tenants, when he 
met the minister, and told him all that he knew and 
chose to reveal about his experiences of being a ghost. His 
remarks, I fear, were satirical, and on many points he was 
reticent. Even Coul hated being cross-examined. The Psychical 
Society, it seems, make little or nothing out of their researches 
in haunted houses. No sooner does an emissary go down than 
the ghost ceases to walk. He is at home, he objects to “ house- 
to-house canvassing.” An Irish family once had a ghost so 
troublesome that they sent for detectives. One of these men, 
late at night, fell asleep in his chair. ‘The lady of the house 
chanced to come into the room, and could not resist the 
temptation to groan, and rattle her keys. She had never 
played ghost before, it was a momentary indiscretion. But 
the policeman did not, and could hardly be expected to, believe 
this. He said it was hardly worth while to bring him from 
Dublin, and he withdrew in dudgeon. Yet the lady was 
not really the ghost. //e was sulking in retirement. Hence 
doubt has been cast on the ghosts of haunted houses, 
even among reflecting minds. On the other hand, I have 
known a touching instance of gentlemanly behaviour in a 
ghost. A country house was full, for some festivity, and one 
of the guests, a nervous young lady, was sheltered by neigh- 
bours who inhabited a prodigiously old castle. She was putin 
the haunted room, but was not disturbed. The next guest was 
a“ Captain, or Colonel, or Knight-at-arms,” accompanied by 
his wife. They were frightened out of the place by the ghost, 
Probably he said: “A soldier, and afraid?” and exhibited in 
his best manner, but he scorned to scare a nervous spinster. 
The conclusion seems to be that we can get most enjoyment 
out of ghosts by treating them with genteel reserve. They 
are like cats: they take to one person, not to another. They 
will not frolic merely to oblige. ‘They resent an impertinent 
curiosity. I never myself saw a ghost in a haunted house, or 
only once, and it m/ght have been a lady’s maid ; but what she 
was doing there has never been explained. Still, the most 
unaccountable conduct on the part of a maid is an hypothesis 
more generally acceptable than the only other solution of the 
difficulty, so on this appearance no stress can be laid, 

A man may think he knows a great deal about ghosts, and 
yet may blunder in the most elementary matters, If ever 
there was a man whom we could have accepted as an authority 
on the ghostly, it was Sir Walter Scott. His library contained 
as many books of magic as the people of Ephesus burned, to 
the regret of bibliophiles. Among other books he possessed 
“ Of Ghostes, and of Sprites, and of Strange Noyses, Crackes,” 
and so forth, by Lewis Lavaterus, translated by R. H. (London, 
1596). Yet, when he heard the nocturnal disturbances at 
Abbotsford, he forgot his lore, and gave “asingular solution” 
of the problem. ‘The passage is in a letter to ‘erry, the actor, 
and was written at Selkirk, April 30, 1818. Scott was furnish- 
ing Abbotsford. His agent in these matters, Mr. Bullock, was 
in London. On April 28, Scott was “awakened by a 
violent noise, like drawing heavy boards along the new 
part of the house. ... This was about two in the morning. 
Last night (the 29th), at the same witching hour, the very 
same noise occurred. Mrs. Scott, as you know, is rather 
timbersome, 80 up got I, with Beardie’s broadsword under my 


arm— 
So bolt upright 


And ready to fight. 
But nothing was out of order, neither can I discover what 
caused the disturbance.” 

Now, Bullock had died in London, and, as nearly as they 
could ascertain, at the very hour when Scott was roused from 
his sleep by the “mysterious disturbance.” Scott wrote to 
Terry (May 16): “Were you not struck with the fantastical 
coincidence of our nocturnal disturbances at Abbotsford with 
the melancholy event that happened? I protest to you, the 
noise resembled half-a-dozen men hard at work putting up 
boards and furniture ; and nothing can be more certain than 
that there was nobody on the premises at the time.” Lockhart 
adds that the coincidence made a much stronger impression on 
Scott’s mind than might be gathered from the tone of his 
letters to Terry. 

All this proves a lacuna in Sir Walter’s remarkable know- 
ledge of ghosts and their ways. The coincidence was not so 
remarkable. Bullock only died once, but the disturbances 
occurred on two nights. Now, the point is, and Scott should 
have known it, that such “ Noyses and Crackes” are not only 
usual but even desirable in houses while they are being built 
and furnished. Nobody's memory is always ready at need, 
and Scott, no doubt, forgot what Lavaterus remarks on this 
branch of the subject. Says he, “ When houses are in build- 
ing the neighbours many times hear the carpenters therein, 
and other artificers handling all things in such sort as if they 
were busily labouring in the daytime.” This exactly describes 
what Sir Walter heard—a noise of half-a-dozen men at work 
in an uncompleted house. There was no reason to connect the 
circumstance with Bullock’s death; with that event a phe- 
nomenon perfectly ordinary and recognised chanced to coincide 
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Lavaterus goes on, “And this strange wonder is joyfully 
received as a strong token of good lucke.” 

Alas! it brought no luck to Abbotsford. But Lavaterus’s 
statement proves that this class of disturbance is familiar, 
and that the hypothesis of coincidence with a death 
is superfluous, and, probably, erroneous. ‘The whole passage 
shows that a man may know a great deal about ghostly 
practice and precedent, yet may miss an obvious and essential 
fact. 

In a house, a modern house, known to me, many unex- 
plained noises and other phenomena’ followed the intro- 
duction of certain objects of pagan religion—objects whose 
history is hideously sanguinary. Among these phenomena 
were snatchings and twitchings at the bedclothes of the 
inmates. This is a very usual sprightliness of ghosts, 
but why do they do it? Suetonius mentions it some- 
where, but I cannot lay my hand on the reference. 
Lavaterus also speaks of it as normal and usual. Ile explains 
it as the work of devils, but this is a hasty theory. Can any- 
one say why ghosts in all ages play the same tricks? The 
conservatism of ghosts, even in the most trivial matters, is a 
theme which haunts me; but it could only be handled in a 
treatise, not in a shortarticle. Weshould not canvass ghosts, 
but they can hardly resent our historical curiosity and literary 
research, 
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“FREYJA’S FIRST TASK.”"—BY JOHN SCOTT, 
FROM THE PICTURE IN THE ROYAL AC\DEMY EXHIBITION. 


“But Freyja begged so prettily that they would just still she went, and when she came to the well the 
take her on trial, that at last they let her stay So the birds sat 


old witch gave her a sieve, and bade her fetch water in 


Daub in clay Danb in clay, 
it. She thought it strange to fetch wate 


in a sieve, but | Put in straw; Put in straw.”—Norse Tales 
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“SEA POPPIES.’”—BY N. P. DAVIES. 


IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE MUXYAL SJCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 





THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. 
A few here and there are watching the treatment of “ The 
London Poisoning Cases " by the newspapers with trepidation. 
These individuals are not poisoners themselves, thongh, for 
that matter, there is abundant reason to fear that poisovers 
we have always with us—hardened practitioners like the 
famous Mr. Palmer, who go undetected as yet. or less venture- 
some and more remorseful dabblers in the black art of 
Putting Away who have but one crime on their minds. 
Ard these must needs watch every poisoning case that comes 
into the newspapers with uneasiness, for it not only recalls 
scenes and renews emotions they would fain have done with, 
but may reveal some weak place in their own concealments, 
some remedyless folly in their own proceedings, to heighten 
the chance of being found ont at any moment. With 
these miserables, however, we are not concerned at present, 
except to express a hope that their hearts will be wrung as 
often as they read the details of such cruel treachery as their 
own, and that the wringing thereof will do them good. No; 
the few of whom we speak are in fear, not because they are 
poisoners themselves, but because they dread an outpouring of 
moral poison in the news-sheets. They are apprehensive of 
sensational “revelations” that can wholesomely inform no 
human creature ; revelations that only blot with ineffaceable 
conceptions of horror the mind that receives them, and 
that might work upon morbid fancies (of which there is 
deal more in mankind than is ever suffered 
the light) to terrible effect. Yet it is evident 
that some of the journals are not indisposed in these dull 
times (for electioneering is but dry provender for the million) 
startlingly suspicious” character of 
and one of the proofs of an age 
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to see 


to make the most of the “ 
the London poisoning cases : 
of advancement is that the Press makes free with all manner 
of excitements which it durst not touch for a moment when 
its range was far narrower and its power of doing harm as 
well as good was less by four-fifths. It would really be a good 
thing if newspaper-proprietors could agree upon instituting a 
something of that sort, to restrict 
of a kind of matter which they 
which is “sensational ” 


Committee of Censorship. or 
competition in the display 
themselves cannot delight in, and 
(and profitable) in exact proportion to the mischief it is likely 
to do. Bnt as to these murder cases, as they are assumed to 
committee of censorship should be necessary. 


be, no such 
What their developments may ultimately be is unknown when 
this column is written, but every print that speculates upon 
them knows well that it is venturing on the perpetration of 
an enormous public mischief, and even a gross and irre- 
mediable public wrong ; wherefore it should consider in time 
whether there is not such a thing as a duty of reticence in 


journalism. 


It happens that at the very season when we are priding our- 
selves on the splendid growth of tree and flower in our lovely 
land we are forced, by an extraordinary consensus of reports, 
lectures, and appeals, to think of the stunting of its people. 
It is said that, while the women of the upper classes are rising 
to the masculine five-feet ten, the men are declining from it 
with corresponding rapidity. But that is not the point. The 
matter is more serious, for by “its people” we mean “the 
people” in the common French sense: the proletariat. the 
masses. Read the lecturers and essayists on the sweating 
system, which has again been dragged before public attention ; 
give ear to the thousand solicitations for help to provide 
country holidays for poor children ; listen to Sir Evelyn Wood 
and the recruiting-sergeant, and you will find in allthesame tale. 
By the flocking of the country folk to the towns, the hnddling 
in foul and narrow quarters there, the employment of ever- 
increasing numbers in factory and garret work, the wealth of 
the nation in bone and sinew and good strong blood is running 
down. That, indeed, we may see for ourselves ; and perhaps it is 
some comfort, and perhaps it is not, that the same thing is going 
on in all the greater industrial conntries—France, for example. 
There it is more of a military question than it is with ourselves, 
mt when we remember how very thin our “ thin red line ” must 

e in face of the masses that any European enemy could com- 
mand, it is terrible to think of the “ weeds” that stand up in 
it nowadays, howsoever plucky they may be and certainly are. 
Apart from a few official generals, it would be difficult to find 
an officer in the British Army who does not confess to heart- 
sinking when he talks of this subject ; and it is to be hoped 
that the eager discussion of the last fertnight has made his 
uneasiness common property. 


To that expression of hope another may be added which is 
rather more original. It would not be amiss if some thonght 
were given toasecond branch of the subject. If physically weak 
and stunted soldiers are bad for war, what is war for weak and 
stnnted soldiers? It is not surprising that the first qnestion 
should have been exclnsively considered so far. and, of course, 
it is infinitely the more important of the two. But this is a 
humane age and nation ; and a people which, when it was not 
nearly as rich as it is now, and when it was taxed indoors and 
ont-of-doors to a monstrous extent, paid twenty millions with 
enthnsiasm for the mannmission of poor blacks, may be 
expected to give heed to the other question. It is well to 
think of the dwindled Cockney Ortheris 
the British 


pluck of every 
Army; it is a proud thing to hear that 

far as their legs will carry those weedy youngsters, 

into whatever danger they may be conveyed by the 
same, y march as gallantiy and fight as burningly 
and brilliantly as stonter Britons ever did. But can anybody 
bring before his eyes the scene of the march, the scene of the 
fight, and the scene of the field and hospital thereafter, with- 
out a mingling of compunction with his feeling of pride? 
Wonld it be a straining of natural feeling if, together with 
the compunction, there was a little shame? Is it—what shall 
we say? fair that such work shonld be left to 
these feeble s, for all their cheery conrage? Whether it be 
safe or unsafe to leave it to them is the grand question, of 
course ; but should the cheapness of it content a rich, prond, 
and humane people with a defensive army of unfit young- 
for whom every fatigue is donbled and many 
fatally increased? Do their readiness and unflinch- 
ing plinck leave us nothing to be sorry for or ashamed 
of? Questions of this kind are not alien to the 
matter, and the suggestion is that, Lord Wantage’s 
committee having done its mixed business to more or less 
satisfaction, this particular inquiry should now be opened in 
every British bosom. If a weakling soldiery is bad for war, 


they 
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sters, 
a risk 
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what is war for a weakling soldiery? Conceivably, it is a 


question that political women might take a special interest in. 


For the humbler people of England first, and for the rest 
of the commnnity up to its topmost circles afterwards, there 
is nothing more important just now than education in work. 
Scholastic education is good ; but if half the money spent by 
school boards in making boys and girls ashamed of lowly labour 
had been expended in perfecting skill in craftsmanship and 
nursing a prideful competition therein, how much more wisdom 
wonld these boards have shown! It is not to be doubted, how- 
ever. that a considerable something is being done in that way. 
But is it not rather surprising to read of County Councils 
undertaking to teach fishermen to fish? Not new hands, on 
hitherto neglected coasts, such as may be found on the Irish 
seaboard, but the descendants of generations of fisher-folk on 
the northern shores of England. Of course it must be pre- 
sumed that they really need instruction in the business that 
nine ont of ten of them were born to. They have yet to learn 
about “ buoys” and “the rule of the road atsea,”.and “ the lights 
for vessels employed in different kinds of fishing,” and how 
to deal with the tides and currents in the waters they 
frequent, and such like. Otherwise the instruction would not 
be supplied : and yet, when we think of it, it would seem as 
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obstructed by the improper position of the ticket-collector’s 
box ; and that there was an absence of police or other official 
supervision to regulate the movements of the crowd on the 
stairs and platform. It is but just to say that the directors 
of the London and North-Wes‘ern Railway, acting with great 
promptitude and energy during the time from Easter Monday 
to Whit Monday, have made great improvements at this 
station. ‘They have constructed, on the side towards Parlia- 
ment Hill Road, fronting the Lower Heath, where the road has 
heen opened and widened, a spacions new hall of wood, with 
booking-offices for the holiday traffic ; and a wide, open gang- 
way, 300 ft. long, descending thence to a new platform for the 
holiday special trains, which are now reached without going 
down any stairs. A thonsand people could now pass to the 
trains at once, and there would be no dangerous crowding. 


The first cutting of ground for the intended “ Lancashire, 
erbyshire, and East Coast Railway,” an undertaking of 
peculiar interest for the North Midlands, was performed at 
Chesterfield on Tuesday, June 7, by Mrs. W. Arkwright, wife 
of the chairman of the company. The Duke and Duchess of 
Newcastle and Lord Francis Hope, the Duchess of Bedford, 
Earl Manvers, Mr. Barnes, M.P., Mr. Bromley Davenport, M.P., 
and Mr. Alfred Giles, M.P., were present. This remarkable 
projected line of railway will afford direct communication, in 
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necessary to send out swimming masters to the natives of 
Tahiti, or provide Thames watermen with lessons in the use 
of the oar. However, we may be sure itis all right. At the 
least, this item in the Little Chronicle of the week gives 
assurance that a deal of enthusiasm for technical education 
exists in some quarters, May there be as much before long 
where it would appear to be rather more required ! 


The most odious example of cruelty to animals which has 
yet been heard of, perhaps, is that which is charged against 
certain persons who are said to have systematically poisoned 
horses with strychnine for the sake of insurance money. 
Should the accusation prove just, the severest punishment 
permissible by law should be the offenders’ portion. Yet 
more dreadful cases of crnelty to children are reported—one 
or more every week. The tormentors will be adequately 
punished, perhaps, where legislators and magistrates get rid 
of the lingering notion that children are the property of their 
parents, as Mrs. Brownrigg’s “female ‘prentices” were not 
the property of Mrs. Brownrigg. 


The Board of Trade railway inspector. Major Marindin, has 
reported on the disaster of Easter Monday at the Hampstead 
Heath station, where six boys and two women were crushed to 
death on the stairs. He finds that the station was unfit for 
occasions when there are large crowds of people; that the 
bottom of the staircase, with the outlet to the platform, was 
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an almost straight line, between the Mersey at Warrington 
and the docks there of the Manchester Ship Canal, to 
the west, and the towns of Macclesfield, Buxton, Chester- 
field, the central coalfields of North Derbyshire and North 
Nottinghamshire, Taxford, and Lincoln, terminating on the 
eastern sea-coast at Sutton, where a harbour and docks will be 
constructed, about halfway between Grimsby and Boston ; the 
entire length of this ronte is 130 miles. There will be 
branches to Sheffield and Newark, ‘The project is supported 
by the Great Northern and Great Eastern Railway Companies, 
but its main promoters are the Midland colliery owners, It 
must, to a certain extent, be regarded as competitive with the 
extended Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
system, and it promises to bring more coal to the East-End of 
London by the Great Eastern Railway. Mr. Elliott Cooper is 
executive engineer, and Sir B. Baker consulting engineer; the 
works in the Derbyshire highlands are likely to be heavy, and 
the estimate for the Sutton Docks is three-quarters of a 
million. 


Two young firemen of the London Fire Brigade, W. J. 
Abernethy and W. J. Smart, lost their lives in doing their 
duty on Friday morning, June 10, at the burning of a large 
building in Hargrave Park, Upper Holloway, partly occupied 
by Mr. S. Burrows’s dancing academy. The fire broke ont 
very early in the morning. It had been nearly extinguished by 
the men and engines from the Seven Sisters Road station when 
the roof and walls fell in. Seven men were buried in tha 
ruins ; these two were killed, 
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LITERATURE. 


PVETS—AND POETASTERS.* 
BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


{n “A Sammer Night, and Other Poems,” there is perhaps 
nothing altogether so beautiful as “‘'he Bird-Bride,” but to 
say this is quite consistent with high praise of Mrs. Graham 
Tomson's latest volume of original verse, for “‘lhe Bird- 
Bride” was one of those happy accidents in which the artist 
and the legend conspire to one lovely and fortunate end. 
Mrs. Graham ‘Tomson, however, seldom writes without felicity 
and grace, and not often without that eerie touch and 
glamorous air which are her peculiar endowments as a poet, 
and which give to some of her ballads of fairy -lore 
and of wizardry an atmosphere of fascinating strange- 
ness. She has the power of seeing even ordinary things 
in a kind of spectral light—* the light that never was"—and 
to this power, as well as to her unfailing dexterity in verse- 
craft and her fine sense of style, the little volume before us 
(with its charming frontispiece) bears ample attestation even 
within its narrow limits of eighty-three pages. By-the-way, 
as Mrs. Graham ‘l'omson reprints from her recently published 
feline anthology the delightful sonnet to her cat, why has she 
not also given us here the still more choice and exquisite 
Arsinoé poem, which Landor might have read with envy, if so 
mean a passion could have found lodgment in that “ grand old 
pagan’s ” heart ? 

Miss E. Nesbit, or rather Mrs. Hubert Bland, with much 
more of purely human feeling and emotional impulse, lacks Mis. 
Tomson’s accomplishments in versification as a de- 
liberate art, and lacks also her feeling for style. On 
her very first page is this stanza— 

They decked her bower with roses blown, 
With rushes strewed the floor, 
And sewed more jewels on her gown 
Than ever she wore before. 
The bathos of that last line could hardly be exceeded- 
Then, too, she is capable of rhyming “Muse” and 
“Greuze.” (When will the bad example of Mrs. 
Browning, who rhymed “Goethe” with “duty,” and 
did many other things similarly atrocious, cease to 
be operative with our poetesses’?) And her concep- 
tions of prosody apparently allow her to feel content 
with the versification of such a line as— 
Of all one once knew that one might attain, 


than which a worse line of ostensibly iambic verse 
could scarcely be found in Browning himself. Mrs, 
Bland has mach pathos, but apparently no humonr. 
or she could not have allowed such a line to stand 
unerased (in an otherwise very pretty and tender 
lullaby) as 
Sleep, my darling, sleep while you may, 
with its inevitable suggestion of Praed’s immortal 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may. 


She is also too fond of certain idioms which cannot 
be classed among the irregular graces of the English 
language. She writes of “flowers that had to fade,’ 
and she wishes that the roses “did not have to 
die.” Mrs. Bland’s poems are not without fine 
qualities; their tenderness is at times moving and 
powerful, and not seldom their ethical impulse is as 
deep as it is always true. ‘The little poem called 
“Splendide Mendax ” touches a real height of tragic 
impressiveness, and its fine simplicity is unmarred 
by the baldness into which this writer's otherwise 
commendable passion for directness of manner and 
sincerity of expression sometimes betrays her. 

“There's a great deal of f—f—fun in Coleridge,” 
Charles Lamb is reported to have said apropos of 
a remark of S. T. C.'s about grace or predestina- 
tion or election—I forget which. The author of a 
work facetiously entitled “ Love in Earnest” seems, 
however, to be in reality less of a humorist than the 
name of his volume had led us to hope. Indeed, 
with the exception of his title-page, there is quite a 
dearth of fun in the volume. We would suggest to 
him, with all respect and deference, the advisability 
of trying “Love in Jest” next time. The public 
would be much more likely to take it seriously. As 
it is, Mr. Nicholson seems to be in quite too grim 
earnest for anything, and, as we said before, he fails 
to fulfil the promise of amusement which his title- 
page seems to hold out. At all events, the one 
solitary gleam of humour which a careful perusal of 
this volume has revealed to a conscientious reviewer 
is in the following stanza— 





Did you love me as I loved you ? 

I longed to ask, yet dare not speak ; 
Your eye was fired upon the view, 

And flushed your cheek. 


The italics are ours. By-the-way, Mr. Nicholson calls his 
poems “ A Sequence of Fifty Sonnets in the Second Person.” 
Is this a veiled allusion to the doctrine of the Trinity? And 
why, to be thoroughly circumstantial, does he not say the 
second person singular? ‘This might prevent awkward mis- 
understandings. 

Mr. Madison Cawein’s “ Days and Dreams” appears to be a 
collection of conundrums, of which the following are random 
specimens— 

Ah, to be a dream unbroken, 
Past the ironies of fate! 
Born a tree; with branches oaken, 
Dear unspoken, intimate. 
Who may say that man has never 
Lived the mighty hearts of trees ? 
Graduating Godward ever, 
The Forever finds through these ? 
We give it up. Then we have “ breeze-blown clouds that lounge 
at sunny loss,” and a shore “ where the wet rocks ail” (Mr. 
Cawein does not say what is the matter with them), and a 
female who says— 
Did IT but own 
One harp chord of one broken barbiton 
What had I builded for our life thereof! 
The riddle of the painful earth is nothing to this. But 
Mr. Cawein’s poems are nearly all as remarkable as those we 
have quoted, and we may fitly apostrophise them in his own 
tonching words— 
© high development! devolvings up 
From matter to unmattered potencies, 
We look forward with interest to this poet's farther devolvings, 
whether up or down. 
* A Summer Night, and Other Poems. By Graham R, Tomson, With 
a frontispiece by A. ‘Tomson. (Methuen and Co.) 
Lays and Legends (Second Series). By KE. Nesbit (Mrs, Hubert Bland). 
With portrait, (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
Love in Earnest. By J. E. F. Nicholson. 
Days and Dreams, By Madison Cawein. 


(Elliot Stock.) 
(Putnam's Sons,) 


A NEW BOOK ON EVOLUTION. 
Darwin, and After Darwin: an Exposition of the Darwinian 
‘Theory, and a Discussion of Post-Darwinian Questions. By 
George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., &. I. The Darwinian 
Theory. (London: Longmans, Green, and Co,, 1892.)—From 
the preface of this book we learn that the work which Dr. 
Romanes has set himself to accomplish is to be completed in 
three parts. More IHibernico, we are further told that the 
first part is to be allowed “to stand over for an indefinite 
time,” and that the second part is the one now brought out, 
and duly labelled Part I. in the title-page. ‘The third part is to 
follow, when certain translations have been completed, under the 
sub-title “ Post-Darwinian Theories.” Dr. Romanes has welded 
the materials of different lecture courses into the shape of the 
volume before us, which is dv factv a popular exposition of the 
Darwinian hypothesis, with as much writing on the general 
principles of biology as is needful to enable the non-scientific 
reader tocomprehend the points involved in the evolutionary 
speculations which follow. Possibly, the opinion that nobody 
can properly appreciate Darwinism who has not had a pre- 
liminary training in biology is a very true one. Astronomy, 
to be * studied,” in the best sense of that term, requires a pre- 
liminary education of a mathematical kind ; and on this basis 
itis hopeless to expect the general reader who is ignorant of 
the facts of development, for instance, to appreciate fully all 
that the evolutionist, regarding the history of the race, sees 
in the weighty becoming of the individual animal 
or plant. In so far as an intelligent, cultured reader 
can be made to understand biological facts without this 
preliminary training in natural history, Dr. Romanes’s 
book will assist as creditably as may be towards an appre- 
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A MAGAZINE CAUSERIE. 

Considering the imminence of the General Election, there is 
surprisingly little politics in the reviews for June. For 
this mitigation some of us are sincerely grateful. Tle 
political article, which is aimed at any elector who may inad- 
vertently light upon it, is usually a rehash of the speeches in 
the House and on the platform, which we have ali read till 
reason totters on her throne. I had a terror that Mr, T. W. 
Russell would occupy at least six of the magazines with 
variations of his solitary fiddle-string, but, luckily, his awful 
instrument is still. Mr. Gladstone is so far from being 
immersed in electioneering that in the Nineteenth Century 
he throws himself with his customary zeal into the ques- 
tion, “Did Dante Study at Oxford?” a problem which 
some suspicious Tories may regard as another item for 
the Newcastle programme in disguise. ‘There is no 
subtlety of which the Gladstonian mind is not capable. 
Somebody, in the Furtnightly, sets forth in an imaginary 
dialogue the Machiavellian scheme with which the wily old 
tactician intends to confound his adversaries. It is very 
ingenious, and its interest is heightened by the reflection that 
this is just the thing which Mr. Gladstone will not do. In 
the Nineteenth Century Mr. Herbert Gladstone makes an 
unwonted essay as a politiciul writer. While the head of 
the family is deep in Dante, why should not the hopeful 
son take a turn with Ireland? The title of Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone's paper, “Ireland Blocks the Way,” is forbidding 
enough, but I had a fond hope that the junior Gladstone 
might have discovered some phase of the theme which his 
illustrious senior had overlooked. And then I found that 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone had been counting the pages of Hansard 

to make a calculation of the time occupied by Irish 

business in the House of Commons! ‘There may be 

readers with an appetite for this fare, and so I would 
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From Romanes’ “* Darwin, and After Darwin.’ 


FOWLS, LONG-TAILED BREED. 
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ciation of what Darwinism is and means. It will always 
be a fascinating story to tell—that of evolution with “ natural 
selection” as its motif. Our author leads up to it through 
dissertations on classification, embryology, palwontology (or 
fossil histories), distribution, and the like. He then collates 
and marshals the evidences of the theory of “ natural selec- 
tion "—that is to say, the accumulation of slight variations in 
living beings which are seized upon (“ selected,” in fact, by 
nature) to be handed on to succeeding generations, and thus 
to evolve new varieties, and then new species, out of the 
old. This is Darwinism in its essence. As cattle-breeders 
“select” the parents of the offspring they wish to beget, 
on account of the special traits and features these parents 
exhibit, so Nature improves her breeds by selection, and 
evolves new forms, which survive, because they are better 
adapted than the old to fight the battle of life. This is 
Darwinism in a nutshell, it is true, but the explanation of 
the theory involves much detail and a vast amount of 
illustration. Both of these demands Dr. Romanes supplies. 
He has collated an immense number of facts which bear 
upon the-theory of Darwin, and he illustrates them aptly both 
in word and by woodcut—witness the figure of the Japanese 
fowls, which teach us how man, by selecting for breeding 
purposes birds with a tendency towards feather profusion in a 
special direction, and by weeding out those which did not 
exhibit this special feature, at last succeeds in evolving the long- 
tailed breed of Japan. It is too early to congratulate ourselves 
that everybody knows what Darwin taught. There is much 
misconception abroad about evolution at large; so, if Dr. 
Romanes’s volume can induce people at least to make them- 
selves acquainted with the tenets of the doctrine, it will have 
accomplished a useful work. It may also serve to give reasons 
for that which often causes surprise to the lay mind—namely, 
that scientists, as a rule, are all evolutionists, and are all firm 
believers in the law of organic progress, regarding the manner 
in which that law operates or concerning the conditions under 
which it gives rise to the wondrous variation of living nature. 


refer them to Blackwood, where they will find a 
criticism on Mr. Herbert Gladstone in the chastened 
style for which * Maga” is famous; and to the Rev. 
Guinness Rogers's revelations of the Nonconformist 
mind in the Contemporary Review. If they are still 
alive after these exercises, they may be capable of 
relishing three articles—three !—on women’s suffrage 
in the Contemporary. Mrs, Sheldon Amos says 
nothing at all, Mr, Leonard Courtney is genially 
obscure, and Mrs. Fawcett revels in acidulated 
trivialities. 

The two most attractive articles of the month, 
to my mind, are Mr. Soames’s “'l'rance” in the Con- 
temporary and Dr. Farqubarson’s defence of moderate 
drinking in Blackwood. Mr. Soames tells some curious 
stories of clairvoyance and animal magnetism. It 
seems that Mrs. Soames is a clairvoyant of the highest 
order, so exalted, indeed, that she is in actual com- 
munion with “the Master.” who forbids her to tell the 
most wonderful things she sees in a trance. Her 
knowledge is so remarkable that she can tell the cha- 
racter of a man she has never seen from a ring which 
he has worn. Some of her divinations are so startling 
that they necessitate the application to the inquirer 
of what her husband calls the maximum dose of 
whisky with the minimum dose of soda-water. I 
wonder that Mrs. Soames is not consulted by the 
leaders of political parties just now. She might tell 
them something about the General Election, and I 
should be curious to know whether the news would 
make Lord Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone call for Mr. 
Soames’s maximum. But for absorbing fascination 
commend me to Dr. Farquharson. Animal magnetism 
is a poor stimulant compared with the unexpected 
humour of a Scotch member. I have heard Scotchmen 
in the House of Commons without the smallest 
suspicion that there was a chiel amang them who 
could sparkle like this. The highest compliment I can 
pay Dr. Farquharson is to say that his article produces 
just that sensation of exhilarated contentment which 
the moderate drinker enjoys at the end of an excellent 
dinner. There are passages in it which ought to 
be committed to memory and recited to rabid tee- 
totalers when you get them alone ona long railway 
journey or an ocean voyage. From a scientific point 
of view, it is convincing, but the most impressive part 
is the vindication of rational conviviality as exempli- 
fied by the first glass of champagne with its “ beaded 
bubbles winking at the brim.” 

Of the purely literary papers the palm belongs 
to Mr. George Saintsbury, though he is hard pressed 
by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. Mr, Saintsbury gossips 
agreeably in Macmillan about some great biographies, 
and lays down the principle that the only thing worth 
knowing is the obvious—a confession of faith which 
seems to have been provoked by Mr. Oscar Wilde's 
famous epigram about Providence and Mr. Walter 
Besant. But how does Mr. Saintsbury illustrate the 
obvious? He tells us that for fifteen years after 
Macaulay’s death there was no very high opinion 
of that man of letters, though he was admitted 
to have been “undoubtedly clever”! ‘This view of the 
obvious seems to call for Charles Lamb’s examination of 
“the gentleman’s bumps.” But Mr. Saintsbury must look to 
his laurels, or Mr. Perey Fitzgerald will snatch them from his 
brow. It was once my lot to read a book called “ The History 
of ‘ Pickwick,’” in which Mr, Fitzgerald carefully explained all 
the jokes in that masterpiece. In the Gentleman's Mr. Fitzgerald 
performs the same office for the wit of the late Dr. ‘Thompson. 
For instance, after hearing Dean Howson preach, the Master of 
Trinity remarked, “ What a very clever man Conybeare must 
have been !" and Mr. Fitzgerald tells us that this was meant to 
be a satirical reflection on Howson's share of the Scriptural 
commentary which bears the names of Howson and Cony- 
beare. And so through all the stories he can find this con- 
scientious critic plods his illuminating way, annotating every 
joke with what he thinks the ordinary man would have said 
in similar circumstances! But Mr. Fitzgerald, to do him 
justice, is quite as interesting as the writer who essays to tell 
anecdotes of John Leech in Zemple Bar, or the interviewer 
of Tolstoi in Cornhill, who gives a lugubrious account 
of that remarkable personage. Mr. Ruskin, I fancy, will 
scarcely feel flattered by the homage of the Russian genius 
who thinks the best way to put an end to war is for soldiers to 
refuse to fight, and who complacently assured his visitor that 
there were a hundred thousand menin the Germanarmy prepared 
to disobey orders on the battle-field. Count Tolstoi is, or rather 
has been, a great writer, but his conversational suggestions for 
the regeneration of mankind are childish twaddle. Mr. 
Walter Pater is stately and ornamental in the Contemporary 
and the New Review, with those tortuous delicacies of style 
which must cost so much trouble and deposit so little in the 
reader's mind ; and a paper in JZarper's, by the late Russell 
Lowell, on the old English dramatists has all Mr. Saintsbury’s 
favourite quality of the obvious. After reading this, the 
student with a restless intelligence may start quite a new 
branch of inquiry by asking why Mr. Frank Harris’s stories in 
the Fortnightly are always about Americans. L. F. A. 
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FicTUuURES IN THE N E W GALLERY. 


- G. HITCHCOCK.— J. J. SHANNON. “OUR LITTLE MAID.”"— MADAME L. STARR CANZIANI. 


DONALD GRAHAM.—J. J. SHANNON. 


SOR a ee »* Z 


“AFTER RAIN.”—E. J. POYNTER, 


“WHEN TWILIGHT MELTS BENEATH THE MOON AWAY.”—M, FISHER, 


A WAR CLOUD.”—C. E. HALLE. 
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BERLIN 


T°? BUDAPEST 
WABICYCLE. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


¥. 
I have told J——’s story of his adventures by the way; now I 
must tell mine. 

There was little pleasure in the latter part of my journey 
to Berlin. For when the train steamed out of the Potsdam 
station, from the carriage window I saw my bicycle alone and 
unprotected on the platform, where it had no business to be. 
The guard, to whom I appealed by showing my receipt, 
managed to explain that I should find it in the Potsdamer 

sahnhof in Berlin, but that could not keep me from worry- 
ing for the rest of the way, while I pictured myself 
bicycleless and forlorn. I, in my turn, was deposited 
in some unknown station on what seemed the outskirts 
of the city. I asked the porter, who under protest, as it were, 
took my knapsack, to call me a cab; the Hotel Bellevue, to 
which we had decided to go, fortunately being in the 
Potsdamer Platz, close to the station of the samename. That 
he understood shows how carefully I had studied my phrase- 
book our adventure at Cologne. He looked at me a 
minute —a look that took me in from head to foot—and then he 
said that there was a horse-car which went in my direction, 
and which would be much cheaper. Whatever I had thought 
of my shabbiness before, there could be no doubt of it now. 
I have my little economies, but this did not seem the time to 
weigh the difference between a mark and a pfennig. To 
present myself at the hotel in my rags alone, and without the 
machine to account for them, was bad enough, but to arrive on 


since 





foot, or to jump out of a horse-car at the front door with a 
muddy knapsack in my hand—no, that was quite out of the 
question. 

If the student is the most amusing product of Germany, the 
hotel porter is the most useful. He is an impressive creature 
in gold braid and buttons, and usually many rings on his 
fingers, and the best you hope from him is a little mildness in 
his snub. But he is amiability itself. He never loses his 
temper, though it is his special duty to answer every question 
on every subject from every traveller from morning till 
night. He is a mine of information. There is not any- 
thing he does not know, anu he talks all civilised languages 
under the sun, apparently with equal ease. He is a saint, a 
genius, a universal provider of facts, and yet the mark 
you offer with diffidence he accepts with alacrity. I suppose 
the gorgeous person I see in the hall of the Grand or the 
Métropole belongs to the same species. But, then, we would 
never dare to ask him a question or give him anything less 
than a sovereign, and as we cannot afford this, we have 
ilways steered clear of him. 

At the Hotel Bellevue the porter received me with the 
discernment of his kind, and, outwardly at least, never once 
questioned my respectability. To repay him for his confidence, I 
sent at once for a large bag we had forwarded by express, 
threw off my rags and came downstairs, looking somewhat 
creased and rumpled, but still, though I say it myself, 
far more presentable. Outside, in the large Potsdamer Platz, 
men were selling red carnations, bunch which I 
bought and stuck in my belt seemed to complete the trans- 
formation. I felt that I had once more returned to civilised 
lif My bicycle I found at the station none the worse for its 
independent journey, for there seems to be a kind Providence 
hes over riderless machines ; avd, these matters being 
and J —— arriving in the course of the evening, 
to the chief business which detained us in 


and the 


that wat 
attended to, 
Ww tthed down 
serlin 

This was to buy me a new gown. 
a serious and solemn thing a new gown is until sly 
bicycled. Ona tricycle you can wear anything, provided it is 
appropriate and substantial. And so it was in “ anything ’’— 
by chance, it was an old river dress—that I started on my 
bicycle. I could tell a harrowing tale of the disasters that 
followed. My skirts, blowing gracefully in the breeze, were 


No woman knows what 
has 
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wound up in the spokes of the wheel, wore themselves into 
holes, and brought me in pain and sorrow tothe ground. The 
lining and the innocent little pleating at the bottom caught in 
the projecting points of the pedals, were ripped off in yards, 
and strewn in bits on the road from Cologne to Berlin. I had 
my dress shortened in Bruges, the points filed down from my 
pedals in a nameless roadside village, but it was no use. My 
skirts still caught, and all my leisure minutes were spent 
needle and thread in hand. 

Naturally, while on the road, we both thought a great deal 
about my gown—too much, indeed. But the result of our 
study was that in Berlin we ordered the perfect dress. J ; 
upon whose nerves my troubles were beginning to tell, was 
its inventor. I am afraid there is no chance of his patenting 
it, but I can at least give him the credit he deserves. From 
one year’s end to another the chances are he knows nothing 
of the colour or cut of my clothes; but now he took 
matters in his own hands, went boldly into a shop in 
Unter den Linden, selected the material, and in execrable 
German gave all the directions. Men invariably make the 
best dressmakers. Worth and Redfern—could you ask for 
better? J ’s dress—that is, mine—was a triumph. As I 
hope I have a few women among my readers, I will describe 
it, that they may profit by his cleverness. ‘The skirt was 
without foundation, without pleats or ruffles; it had no hem 
or lining on the inside, no unnecessary fullness in the back. 
Whatever snares the bicycle-maker might lay for it in the way 
of points and unguarded wheels, there was absolutely nothing 
to catch. It was the ordinary length; I could wear it in the 
street and pass unnoticed. But, and this was its great feature, 
by a system of hooks and eyes, simple enough to be understood 
by a child, just before I got on the machine I could shorten it 
so that it only reached my ankles. You see the advantage. 
My blouse and jacket were like all others, since J *s powersof 
design had been exhausted upon the skirt. As a still further 
preventive against accidents, we sent the machine to a 
cycle shop and had another piece of leather added to the 
dress-guard, so that the entire upper half of the wheel was 
covered. And now a last word upon this important sub- 
ject: let no woman who bicycles, as she values her life, 
wear a dress with inner lining or hem, or superfluous folds 
and drapery ; let her refuse to be satisfied with the miserable 
section of a dress-guard, which the average cycle-maker will 
assure her is all-sufficient. 

Our time was not entirely given to dress designing. There 
were intervals when we saw much of Berlin, surely the most 
provincial capital in Europe. Not even the multitudes of 
gorgeous and immaculate officers — blonde, big, and insolent — 
not even the endless march of soldiers, not even the collection 
of palaces and museums, or the gaiety of Bauer's and the 
3ellevue Café could give it the air of a great city, the centre of 
anempire. I think we did most of the correct things. I know 
that we went to all the galleries, old and new, and looked at 
so many pictures that, with the Royal Academy and the Salons 
fresh in our memory, we felt that the man who added one 
more to the world’s collection would be the lowest of criminals, 
We lost our way in the Thier- 
We shopped in 


the enemy of the people. 
garten, and spent our evenings at Kroll’s. 
Unter den Linden—to compare it to the boulevards of Paris is 
sacrileze—in the near streets and in the arcades, where we 
looked upon the Master—I mean Ibsen—in wax and in stone 
and in oils: clearly Ibsenism flourishes in Berlin. We had 
enormously good dinners given to us at Uhl’s and Hiller’s, and 
we were interviewed that we might know our arrival as corre- 
spondents of the Z//ustrated London News in the capital to be an 
event, and that we might learn what a very pleasant function 
interviewing may be made. It took place in the Bellevue 
Café at the hour of afternoon coffee, when the tall 
glasses with the layer of cream on top are the delicious 
shadows which the coming Vienna casts before. But, 
still, the very nicest thing we saw in Berlin was not 
Prussian or German ut all, but unmistakably American. For 
it was in the same café that we, one evening, came face to face 
with Mr. Harold Frederic, then on his way to study the Jews 
in Russia, but with a little philanthropy to spare and to spend 
upon two stray fellow-countrymen alone in a foreign world. 
Had he not started eastward in a few days, there is no telling 
how much longer pressing business might have detained us in 
the capital. But once he was gone, my dress finished to every- 
body's satisfaction, and the bicycle’s back wheel half con- 
cealed under leather, it seemed high time to be off again. 
With our start from Berlin, our journey, according to our 
We had first decided to ride 


original plans, really began. 
and afterwards, 


‘*From Berlin to Budapest on a Bicycle,” 
when we set out from Cologne, for the sake of alliteration, we 
did not change our title with our minds. 

We took the train to Potsdam. The Road-Book of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club describes the road that lies between as 
bad. We have since been assured that it is one of the best in 
Germany, and but forthe folly of Berlin police regulations, 
which allow tricycles but not bicycles to be ridden through the 
streets, there is no reason why one should not, as in London, 
cycle it from the very hotel door. 

If a plain were a trial to Tristram Shandy, the greatest of 
all travel writers, what can lesser men—and women—do but 
get over it as quickly as possible? ‘The level, with its pine 
woods and lakes and its wide cultivated fields, stretche] almost 
all the way to Dresden. The only new thing in the landscape 
was my gown, which worked admirably. Even when we 
stopped at night in the little town of Grossenhain there was 
nothing to break the monotony of our experience. The land- 
lord at the inn, like all other well-regulated German landlords, 
had been to America, and had several sisters and brothers and 
friends still there. This was no novelty. But he also hada 
bicycle, which gave extra warmth to his friendship 

Every other person about here seems to ride a bicycle or 
a tricycle. We never met so many machines as we did the 
next morning on the way to Dresden, still on a level road, but 
coming out presently on the river and passing the picturesque 
town of Meissen on a little hill above it. We were exchanging 
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grunts for All Heils the entire distance, until, after defying 
the policeman on the bridge, we had pulled up in front of 
Weber's Hotel. 

We found Dresden charming in its contrast to Berlin, and 
as full of character as the Prussian capital is without any. 
Already the Berlin palaces and museums in my memory 
have become confused with a hundred and one other 
buildings of the same date and style. But, the world 
over, you can find but one Zwinger: it is impossible 
to forget it. A rococo monstrosity, according to the Neo- 
Gothic school, it is a delight to those who like to be 
amused, and who can take architecture artistically just as 
they would painting. Dresden has its vile new streets, and 
plenty of them too, and its display of modem shops and 
modern buildings. But the whole town would have to be 
razed to the ground before the beauty of its lines, as you see 
it from the Elbe, could be destroyed. And near the Zwinger, 
under the shade of the Briihl Terrace, in the market-place, all 
about the Old or Augustus Bridge, the triumphs of the jerry 
builder and the sanitary reformer can be forgotten. Very 
much as it is now must the town have looked in days when 
those bewigged gentlemen in the pastel room of the gallery 
devoted their lives to something better and more joyous than 
sanitary reform and the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. 

That Dresden has not yet branched out as a model modern 
city is the more to its credit, as its temptations have been great. 
It swarms with 
English and Ameri- 
cans, who theoreti- 
cally adore the old 
and practically 
demand the new 
wherever they go. 

We heard our na- 
tive American as 
she is spoke on 
every side; we met 
Englishwomen —De 
Maupassant’s 
** Mees Old Maids”’ 
—wherever we 
went: in the Zwin- 
ger, on the Ter- 
race, in the shops, 
by the river, but, 
above all, in Dres- 
den’s holy of holies, 
the shrine of the 
Sistine Madonna. 
Those who have folded their hands and worshipped in whispers 
before Holman Hunt's ‘‘ Innocents ’’ here bow in awe before 
the great original of all blitherin art. I loved that little room ; 
I loved the faces of the worshippers—expectant, bewildered, 
resigned, enraptured, ecstatic, and weary. For, truth to tell, 
if all come professedly to worship, sheer exhaustion drives 
It is the most respectable 
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many to that famous corner-room. 
place in all the gallery for a quiet rest, since here a vacant 
stare may pass for boundless appreciation, a surreptitious nap 
for overwrought feeling. 

But to us the greatest charm of this charming Saxon capital 
was the outdoor life of the people. There is nothing quite 
like it in Berlin or Munich, or any other big German town 
through which we all the many open -air 
restaurants, of course, we had not time to go. Our favourites 
were by tlie river-side: first, the Belvedere, high up on the 
Terrace, unmistakably ‘‘ the meet of the best society,’’ as the 
Caffé Venezia in Rome ingenuously called itself. It was all 
white and gilt, with half its chairs and tables in the large hall, 
where the orchestra played, half in the garden, from which you 
could look down upon the Elbe and its lights. It had its 
regular groups of officers, whose presence confirmed at once its 
cheapness and its excellence, padded and laced creatures, with 
a glass in one eye, ogling all the plump young German girls, 
just as they do in Schlittgen’s drawings. And it had its 
family parties, mother and daughters very prim and proper 
and elegant. Strong as was the English contingent, it 
could not lessen the German character of the place. You paid 
half a mark, I think it was, and then von could sit all the 
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evening at one of the little white tables, whether you ordered 
an elaborate supper or a single glass of beer. 

The other, nearer the Zwinger, was a beer-garden of tlic 
people, also by the river-side, but low dewn on the water, 
with a floating band stand, which rocked gently up and down 
with every passing boat and barge, and where, when twiliglit 
had entirely faded, there was a fine display of fireworks 
Roman candles, sky-rockets, and calcium lights — watched with 
rapture by a free audience hanging over the parapet of 
the near bridge. The military element here, too, was strong, 
but never rose in rank above a sergeant; and _ the 
family parties, as a rule, brought their sausazes and bread 
done up in newspaper in their pockets, and ordered only beer. 
Why cannot Londoners spend their summer evenings in this 
same pleasant fashion ? Why must a big exhibition, with 
blazing lights and circus side-shows, all noise and confusion, 
be their substitute for the quiet, homelike gardens of Dresden, 
where mothers bring their knitting and fathers their evening 
cigar, and friends meet for a quict talk? 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 
THIRD NOTICE. 


Gallery No. VII. is perhaps the least interesting «oom in 
the exhibition, although it contains Mr. Brett’s best work, 
“The Isles of Skomer and Skokham” (596), set in a rolling 
blue sea, on which the artist has expended his best powers, 
and not wasted them on those optical effects which too 
frequently spoil the unity of his work. Mr. J. W. North's 
“ Drnidscombe ” (602) is also a delightful rendering of early 
spring in Somersetshire, a perfect maze of feathery trees and 
brush wood just bursting into leaf, inspired with the true poetry 
of the landscape. Mr. R. W. Macbeth’s “ Lynn Ferry” (551) 
is a return to those East Anglian idylls by which he first 
achieved his reputation as a painter of peasant life, strongly 
accentuated and realistic, but in no way prosaic, in its treat- 
ment. Mr. Alfred East’s “ Autumn Afternoon” (591) has 
also fine qualities, but the yellow glow which envelops the 
scene is rather forced in colour, a reproach which cannot be 
applied to Mr.C. W. Wyllie’s “ Brimming River” (569). Mr. 
Herkomer’s portrait of the Archbishop of York (580) is a 
fine bit of colour, apart from all question of the likeness, the 
scarlet hood and gown being treated with masterly effect. 
Mr. ©. E. Perugini, the President's most apt follower, con- 
tributes a carefully painted figure, “ La Superba” (592), which 
asa scheme of delicate colour is excellent ; but the figure, grace- 
fuland refined as itis, lacks life and character. Mr. Laslett Pott 
gives a brilliant rendering of Napoleon and his staff on the 
“First Sight of Moscow” (609), skilfully composed; and 
Mr. G. II. Boughton, going farther back to the seventeenth 
century, shows a pretty Brabant girl “On the Outside Edge ” 
(615), gracefully skating on a frozen canal. Mr. Sant is 
always happy in his sitters, and this year he seems to have 
had more than his fair share of the pretty children and 
graceful ladies: the two children of Lord Robartes (534) com- 
plete a set of four pictures, of which that of the youngest 
daughter of Mr. II. G. Close (143), which we reproduced 
recently, is not the least attractive as a type of English 
girlhood at the present time. 

Gallery No. VIII. has the distinction of containing Mr. 
Solomon J. Solomon's * Orpheus ” (666) returning from his 
journey to the nether world, lost in the charm of his own 
music and his happy thoughts. Eurydice floats upward 
behind him, and both are just emerging into the upper light, 
happy in the prospect of immediate reunion. Mr. Solomon 
has seized with more than common insight the critical 
moment, and has depicted with more than ordinary power the 
scene as described by the poet. ‘There is no other purely 
imaginative work in this year’s exhibition that will com- 
pare with Mr. Solomon's “Orpheus,” which marks a distinct 
advance in poetical conception on his previous clever works. 
Mr. 'I’, C. Gotch obtains at an early period a place of honour on 
the line for “My Crown and Sceptre” (641), which are the 
appanages of a very plain little girl in yellow smock, nailed 
flat against an orange-coloured curtain, holding in her hand a 
long stalk of tiger-lilies. ‘The picture wants space and air, 
but is in other respects clever, though not attractive. 
Mr. Goodall’s portraits of Miss Beatrice Shaw (633) and 
Mrs. Devereux (650) are graceful and distinguished ; while 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes'’s treatment of Mr. William Bolitho 
(647), who accepts martyrdom asleep, is forcible and original. 
Mr. Leader shows this year to great advantage, and, especially 
in such a work as “A Surrey Sandpit ” (634), proves that he 
can free himself froma conventional hardness that was spoiling 
his style. Mr. Henry Moore’s “ Machrihanish Bay” (709) is a 
fine bright stretch of water with the white cliffs of Kantyre in 
the background ; and Mr. John Brett is more than commonly 
successful in his study of sea-mist (678) drifting in-shore. The 
portraits of Dr. Searle (669), by Mr. W. W. Ouless, and of 
Mr. August Manns (686), by Mr. John Pettie, are as full of 
character as those of the Speaker (690), by Mr. Lockhart, and 
of the late Mr. W. H. Smith (635), by Mr. H. T. Wells, are 
wanting in thatquality. Mr. Rudolf Lehmann’s “ Cromwell at 
Ripley Castle” (708) and Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s “Spanish 
Armada” (691) are gool specimens of modern historical 
pictures, which borrow so largely from the domain of genre 
painting. 

Gallery No. IX., as usual, is devoted exclusively to “ cabinet " 
pictures, and offers a happy hunting-ground to purchasers who 
have the courage of their own opinions ora belief in their own 
judgment. Many artists’ reputations have been made in this 
room, and many more have shown that their work, when 
stretched to “ Academy” size, was not equal to the strain, and 
have regretted the day when tempted to go beyond their true 
limit. It is a pity, therefore, that the work of any Academician 
or Associate should be admitted to this room: it would be 
better to reserve it as far as possible for those who have yet to 
win their spurs. For example, it would have been far more 
fair if Mr. F. Yates’s portrait of Miss Allen (703), in the pre- 
ceding room—an exceedingly promising and careful work— 
had exchanged places with Mr. Poynter's “Miss Ruth 
Lucas” (764), which would have attracted attention wherever 
exhibited, The real gem of the room, however, is Mrs. Alma- 
‘ladema’s “ Hush-a-bye” (762)—a very old story told with 
ever-young charm, and never better than by the bright-faced 
Flemish mother rocking the cradle in her quaint and dainty 
home. Mr. John Fraser's “Stormy Sunset” (836) is also a 
remarkable work, but in a very different style. The colour 
throughout is well balanced and maintained, especially that 
of the purple clouds, of which the reflection is just caught by 
the rolling, transparent waves. M. Ovide Curtovich’s “ High 
Road to Nymphia” (844) is also a remarkable study of noon- 
day sunlight, such as the dwellers in the Levant can boast of, 
and by reason of its boldness this little picture is even more 
interesting than the same artist's study of early morning in 
the same district, which is hungin the first room, Miss A. G. 
Brown’s “ Day Dreams ” (830) also well deserves the prominence 
accorded to both this and her other picture, “ A Parting Look ” 
(122), which displays a sense of true sentiment as well as 
considerable technical power. Not less praise as regards the 
latter quality should be given to Mdlle. Sindici’s “ Life 
Guards ” (884), which is full of careful work, and displays a 
real courage in attempting to deal so minutely with 
the gorgeous uniform of the kettledrummer. There are, how- 
ever, other traits in Mdlle. Sindici’s work, as shown in her 
drawing of horses and the pose of their riders, which deserve 
notice. 

Gallery No. X. contains Mr, Arthur Hacker's “ Annuncia- 
tion” (901), which in various ways deserves to be recognised 
as one of the pictures of the year. It is not only marked by 
excellent drawing and delicate colouring, but it is, perhaps, 
the best embodiment of the contemporary spirit of religious 
painting, of which several, but less noteworthy, examples are 
to be found in the present exhibition. Mr. Arthur Hughes's 
“ Viola d’Amore ” (893-5) is interesting, chiefly as a survival 
of the old Pre-Raphaelite school, which flourished forty years 
ago; while Mr. Walter Langley's “Sunlight and Shadow” 
(939) and Mr. Morley Fletcher's “ Shadow of Death” (960) are 
fairly typical of the two divergent modern schools—the 
Newlyn and the French—which are striving for supremacy in 
these days. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addreased to the Chess Editor. 

SORRENTO (Dawlish).—You certainly compliment us by rating our accuracy above 
our judgment, but your very knowledge of our opinions ought to have made you 
suspect sume error in the problem. . F 

R Keuvy (of Kelly).—The author's solution deserves all you say about it, but it 18 
not a little singular that you, with many others, have discovered that and over- 
looked several very simple “ cooks.” 

Howicu.—When you discover a defence that prolongs a three-move mate to four 
or eight moves, you may be sure of one of two things—either that your pre- 
sumed solution is wrong or that the problem is not worth wasting further time 
over, 

A C (Brighton).—All moves of the Black King are provided for in the problem 
itself, but we do not always express the method in our published solution for 
want of space. 

W W La Morue (New York).— Thanks for amended position, which shall be 
examined, 

G F Bopinetrox.—Your problem belongs to a class as extinct as the dodo, Com- 
pare it with those appearing in any chess journal of to-day, and you will sce the 
difference for yourself, 

MANY correspondents point out that Problem No. 2513 admits of other solutions 
than the author's, which, unfortunately, is the case. 

Correct SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2508 received from Jacob Benjamin 
(Bombay) and Frank Dunn (Bay City, Mich,); of No. 2510 from A W Hamilton 
Gell (Exeter) and James Clark (Chester); of No. 2511 from E G Boys, A H . 
James Clark, Joseph Willcock (Chester), L Schiu (Vienna), A W Hamilton Gell, 
and George Corric (Manchester); of No, 2512 from Captain J A Challice (Great 
Yarmouth), Columbus, W H D Henvey, A W Hamilton Gell, Joseph Willcock, 
Howich, L Schlu, J F Moon, and Walter W Hooper (Plymouth). 

Correct SOLUTIONS OF ProBLEM No, 2513 received from Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), 
© Angell (Sedbergh), John Hodgson (Maidstone), J Hall, A Newman, E Louden, 
Columbus, A L Jones (Belfast), J Coad, Admiral Brandreth, W_R B ( Plymouth), 
P Daly: (Clapham), A 8 C (Brighton), C M_ A B, G T Hughes (Waterford), 
J Halliday Cave, Dr F St, F Moon, Martin F, Julia Short (Exeter), W Percy 
Hind (Seaford), H 8 Brandreth, JN, Thomas Butcher (Cheltenham), W_Wright, 
A HB, RH Brooks, H B Hurford, Fr Fernando (Paris), Alpha, F P Balkwill, 
Hereward, Binet, J Rosa (Whitley), Frank W Swinstead, M Burke, C KE Perugini, 
T Roberts, Fortamps (Brussels), D McCoy (Galway), G Joicey, W_F Heywood, 
Monty, Mrs Kelly (of Keily), LL W T, L Desanges, E E H, TG (Ware), C Page, 

Stirlings (Ramsgate), Dawn, W R Raillem, and Sorrento (Dawlish). 











SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2511—By H. E. Kipson. 
WHITE, BLACK, 
1. Kt to B 3rd P to K 4th 
2. P takes P (ch) K moves 
3. Kt to Kt 5th. Mate. 
If Black play 1. P to Q B 4th, 2. P takes P (ch); 2. K moves, 3, Kt toQ 4th. Mate. 





PROBLEM No. 2515. 
By Mrs. W. J. BAIRD. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate In two moves, 


CHESS IN LONDON, 
Game played in the match between Messrs, BLACKBURNE and LASKER. 
(Queen's Gambit.) 
BLACK | WHITE 
(Mr. Blackburne.) (Mr. Lasker.) 
P to Q 4th 18, Castles (K R) 
2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to K B 3rd 19. P to K 4th 
3. P to K 3rd B to Kt 5th 20. P to B 4th 
This Bishop is frequently developed , 21. P to K 5th 
by P to Q Kt 3rd and Bto Kt 2nd, but it | 22. B to K Kt 4th 
has there little scope foraction for some . 
time,and the exchange for White's Kt The right reply, ultimately winning the 
here seems good. game by force. Clearly, P takes Bis well 
4. P to B4th answered by R takes Kt. 7 
5. P takes B 22. B to Kt 2nd 
6. Kt to B 3rd 23. R to B 2nd Q to R 5th 
7.Q to Kt 3rd 24. R to Kt 2nd Kt toQ 4th 
8. B to Q 2nd 25. R to K B sq P to K B 4th 
9. P to B 4th P takes P 26. B to K sq 
10. B takes P Kt to Kt 3rd ‘ Every move me ie with the mont per. 
7 ect accuracy. ack cn ot retaliate by 
a. BwQae Kt + K ‘ab on encoun a2 the check at 
Such retrograde movements are very | Ke 3rd, 
common in Mr. Lasker's play. This is| .. ™ 
really far better than allowing Black to | 26. Q to K 2nd 
exchange for his inactive Q Kt. 27. B takes Kt P takes B 
11. Q Kt to Q 4th 28. Kt to Kt 3rd Rto K B sq 
12. P toQ R 3rd B to K 2nd 29. Kt takes B P R takes Kt 
13. Kt to K 2nd Q to Kt 3rd 30. Q takes R Kt to K 6th 
14. Q to B 2nd Q to Q sq Making tho heat of it, hut Ra 4 
cont le ‘ ) ‘ grasp is too rm anc lis position too 
names with the nck rey and good +? aford any hope. Fhe Pawns win. 
vigour characteristic of Black's play in|? ” praise can he too high for the manner 
this match. His opponent's two open |!" which White has handled his forces. 
files are, doubtless, a source of disquiet, | 31. Q to Kt 5th Q takes Q 
and already White has a superior game. | 32, R takes Q Kt takes R 
15. P to B 5th P takes P | 33. K takes Kt R to K Bsq 
16. B takes P P to K Kt 3rd 34. B to Q 2nd P to K R 8rd 
17. B to R 3rd Castles 35. R takes P and wins. 

The match for the American championship has terminated in favour of 
Mr. Lipschutz, whose fine play has proved too much for the young 
American, whom ardent supporters were inclined to regard as another 
Morphy Ata time, however, when our own Morphy is under a cloud we 
are too sympathetic to be critical. 

The Whitsuntide holidays have somewhat interfered with the com- 
pletion of the Divan Handicap, but Mr. F.J. Lee is certain of first place, his 
fine play in the later stages of the contest having carried him triumphantly 
to the front. The order of the other winners had not been settled at the 
date of writing. 

The match between Messrs. Blackburne and Lasker has been also 
hindered for the same reason, but the Berlin player continues to improve 
his position, 

At the Fitzroy Chess Club, 76, Charlotte Street, W., Mr. Curnock wound 
up the season on May 28 with an exhibition of blindfold chess, when 
of four games simultancously contested he won two and drew two. 
Although only established a few months ago, the club has made much 
progress, and was successful in all its matches. The secretary is Mr. R. Kelly. 


BLACK 
(Mr. Blackburne.) 
Kt to R 4th 
Kt to B 2nd 
B to B 3rd 
R to K sq 


WHITE 
(Mr. Lasker.) 
1. P to Q 4th 


B takes Kt 
P to B 3rd 
P to K 3rd 
Q to B 2nd 
Q Kt to Q 2nd 











Model designs, by more than one sculptor in London, for 
the proposed statue of the late Canadian Premier, Sir John 
Macdonald, have been sent to Canada, for selection of the 
design preferred. ‘The statue will be erected at Hamilton, in 
the province of Ontario. 

The construction of an observatory on the sammit of Mont 
Blanc is again being actively proceeded with by a committee 
of scientific men in Paris. A two-floored wooden building is 
in preparation, to be sent in sections to Chamounix, and to be 
carried up the mountain, in charge of the local guides, F, Payot 
and Jules Bossonay. ‘lhere will be cabins, for resting-places, 
at the Grands Mulets and at the Roches Rouges, 1000 ft. below 
the summit. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


I have to thank an anonymous benefactor for the opportunity 
of knowing what some golfers think of my mild suggestion, 
made in these pages last year, that cricket and lawn-tennis 
are games much more suitable and advantageous for lads and 
lasses than golf itself. Judging from the articles with which 
I have been favoured in at least one journal devoted to golf, 
the golfing scribes have succeeded in working themselves up 
into a really fine frenzy. Only they might take the trouble to 
read my original remarks with just a little more attention 
than it appears they have deigned to bestow upon them. 
I never denied that golf was an admirable game for 
adults who like it. What I did—and do—assert is that for 
growing boys and girls it is far from being an ideal 
sport. Cricket is better suited for youths, and lawn-tennis 
for girls. I may not know much about golf as a sport— 
my critics think 1 do not, and, of course, they must 
be right—but I may perhaps be permitted humbly, as 
becomes my golf-ignorance, to pretend to some knowledge 
about physical exercise as a branch of physiological science. 
I wrote not as a golfer, but as a physiologist ; and I maintain 
I have both reason and science on my side when I declare that 
golf is not an ideal game at all fora healthy growing body. 
It may pass muster, perchance, when the boy cannot have 
cricket or the girl lawn-tennis. For the rest, it isa grown 
man’s game; excellent in all ways, I believe, as giving an 
exercise suitable for the adult whose muscles hardly need the 
more severe and more energetic play which gives us the 
hardiness, agility, and endurance of our youth. It was not 
golf but cricket and allied sports which of old produced the 
typical muscularity of the Briton ; and, un‘il my remarks of 
last year called forth criticism, I had never even heard of golf 
being regarded as a game with the slightest pretensions to 
imparting the muscular training one gets in cricket, football, 
or tennis. If my critics choose to ask the head masters of 
public schools whether they are prepared to admit that, for 
their boys, golf is to be preferred to cricket as a suitable 
game, they may receive a reply which may demonstrate that 
those who know most about physical training do not think 
along the same lines as over-enthusiastic golfers. 


The last critic who has ventured into the open to debate 
this subject is a Mr. J. G. McPherson. This gentleman 
poses as an Admirable Crichton, and, in addition to imparting 
a considerable amount of information about my humble self, 
my books, my little knowledge, and my much ignorance 
(about golf and other things), proceeds to ask if I ever thought 
I could extinguish the game by my “invective.” Who on 
earth (save Mr. J. G. McPherson) ever credited me with any 
such desire? While Mr. McPherson seems to know a good 
deal about me, it is my fault, or my misfortune, possibly both, 
that I do not know anything about him. Still, lam thankful 
for the bitsof biographical knowledge wherewith his criticism 
is interlarded. It is here his article becomes really interesting 
tome. Among other things, he tells us he once “ required to 
pluck eleven candidates out of twenty for the M.A. degree at 
St. Andrews University.” This is deeply interesting, even 
though its relevancy gua golf, at least, is hard to discover. 

Then I learn that for thirty years Mr. J. G. McPherson 
has “ goneinto” subjects on which he is pleased to say I am 
“a distinguished authority”; only the sweetness of the 
McPhersonian compliment changes to wormwood when I read 
that, as regards these said subjects, the McPherson has “ gene 
into” them with more care than I have exhibited in the case 
of golf. I have never pretended to be a golfer, and Mr. 
McPherson thus misses his point. Indeed, I leave him, as an 
expert, to his golf with pleasure, and trust he may long be 
spared to enjoy many a round; but if he elects to pose as an 
authority on physical exercises and their relative values, he 
will have to return to the days of his youth, and be content to 
imbibe instruction, whereof he appears sorely in need. 


My critic is often epigrammatic, and his store of anecdote, 
although weak in character, is profuse in kind. He remarks 
that he never forgets the adage “A fool may give a wise man 
counsel.” Very true; only I hope Mr. J. G. McPherson does 
not forget the reverse of the adage, and it isin this spirit I 
commend to his attention the study of physical exercises above 
alluded to. 


What Mr. J.G. McPherson does not know about golf, his 
subjects of thirty years’ study, plucking aspirants to the 
M.A. degree in Fife, and, indeed, about everything at large, is 
evidently not worth knowing. So I bow my unworthy head 
beneath his torrent of criticism, and pray that among his 
multifarious acquirements and accomplishments he may find 
time to acquire a little knowledge of exercises (from the 
physiological standpoint) as well as a soupegon of that polite- 
ness in controversy which gilds the awkward facts that 
even the robust McPhersons, and others of that ilk, have 
occasionally to swallow. When he calls the parent who 
lately wrote to me approving of my remarks on cricket 
versus golf as a game for boys “a non-golfer or an 
incurable duffer,” and “a dog in the manger” who 
has set my “back up again,” one cannot avoid the 
expression of the wish that this plucker of “M.A.’s” 
should weed out his vocabulary a little, and also that he 
should not allow his enthusiasm for golf to blind him to the 
fact that it is, at least, not a criminal offence to differ from 
him about golf, or, indeed, anything else. He may, perhaps, 
accept my assurance that the parent and myself may be, and 
are, quite as sincere in our beliefs as is Mr. J.G. McPherson in 
his own. He admits, however, that “driving” in golf is not 
within the powers of girls, while in “approaching” and 
“putting” they are experts. Can one be a golfer, then, 
without being able to “drive”? My critic has heard girls 
“ talk about nothing but Golf [ with a big G | all the break fast- 
hour, dinner-hour, tea-hour, and supper-hour at their holiday- 
time.” This is exactly what a reasonable person objects to. 
The eternal Golf gets a bit wearisome to ordinary minds under 
such circumstances, it must be confessed ; and the prospect 
of hearing nothing but girls’ golf-chatter morning, noon, and 
night all the holiday-time is one from which I devoutly pray 
the Fates may ever save and deliver me. 





There is a classic ballad, much beloved of Scotchmen, which 
details how a certain McPherson swore a feud against the clan 
McTavish. Some minor poet may, perchance, immortalise the 
raid of Mr. J.G. McPherson on the opinions of my humble 
self regarding golf. If so, I trust the poetic historian will at 
least do me the justice to remember that I never decried golf 
at all as a game, save when I found that it threatened to 
become a fashionable fad with youths who, physiologically, 
would be far more worthily employed in the cricket-field. 
Meanwhile, I heartily wish “more power” to the McPherson 
elbow in golf and a better acquaintance with the principles 
of elementary physiology as applied to the culture of the 
muscles of youth. 
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ONDON NEWS 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated May 22, 1890) of Mr. Nathaniel Buckley’ 
D.L., J.P., M.P. Stalybridge 1871-4, late of Alderdale Lodge: 
Lancashire, cotton spinner and manufacturer, who died on 
March 23, has now been proved by Abel Buckley, the brother 
and acting executor, the gross value of the personal estate 
amounting to £455,357. ‘The testator bequeaths an immediate 
legacy of £25.000 to his brother Abel Buckley, to whom he 
also devises and bequeaths his share and interest as a partner 
with him in the various businesses carried on by them at 
Rycroft Mills, Ashton-under-Lyne ; Oxford Mills, Dukingfield ; 
Hayfield Printing Company, Derbyshire; Pennington Mills, 
Bedford Leigh, Lancashire ; and at Plaskynaston Collieries, 
Ruabon, absolutely. He also bequeaths all his household 
furniture, pictures, effects, and farm stock at Alderdale Lodge 
and Galter Castle, Ireland, to his said brother; £15,000 to 
each of his nephews and nieces, Rupert Mason, Sydney Mason, 
Bertha Mason, and Mrs. James Summers ; £15,000, upon trust, 
for his niece, Mrs. Charles Lord, and her children; £5000 to 
the children of his late nephew Arthur Buckley Knott, in 
equal shares; £10,000 to his nephew Murray Knott, and a 
further sum of £5000, upon trust, for him ; and £10,000, upon 
trust, for Mrs. Hoffman and her children. The residue of 
his real and personal property, including his Irish estates, 
he leaves in trust for the said Abel Buckley, for life, and 
then for his two sons, Abel and Harold, in equal shares, 
absolutely. 

The will of Mr. Henry Joseph Robinson Pease, J.P., D.L., 
banker, of Hull and Beverley, has been proved at the York 
District Registry, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £207,136. The testator, after confirming his marriage 
settlements and providing for his younger children, bequeaths 
legacies to his widow, trustees, and to each clerk in his banks 
at Hulland Beverley. He gives his estates at Hesslewood, 
Thearne, and elsewhere, upon trusts, for accumulation until his 
eldest son attains twenty-two, when the estates and the 
accumulations are to be transferred to him. He leaves to 
trustees his capital and goodwill in the banking house of 
“ Pease and Sons,” with instructions to permit his capital to 
remain in the business so long as his brother Francis Richard 
Pease continues in the firm and pays his trustees half the net 
profits. These profits, after payment thereout of an annuity 
to his widow, are to be held upon trusts for accumulation until 
his eldest son attains twenty-two, when they are to be trans- 
ferred to him ; and the testator expresses a desire that his said 
son should then become a partner in the banking firm. 


The will (dated Nov. 9, 1889), with a codicil (dated Dec. 11, 
1891), of Mr. William Dent, late of 54, Streatham Hill, who 
died on May 4, was proved on June 4 by William Stanley Dent 
and Stanley Dent, the sons, and William Henry Urwick, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £151,000. The testator bequeaths £10,000 to his 
grandson Haldane Greaves; £2000 to each of his grand- 
daughters, Frances Anne Smeathman and Emily Beauchamp, 
and £8000, upon trust, for each of his said granddaughters ; 
£2000 to his grandson Leighton Greaves, and £5000, upon 
trust, for him; £1000 to each of his nieces, Mary Ann 
Bosworth and Ellen Martin; £200 to his nephew, Thomas 
Bosworth ; £50 to Mrs. Annie Dent, the wife of his son 
Stanley Dent; and £50 to each of the children of his late 
friend and partner, William Urwick. The residue of his real 
and personal estate he leaves equally between his two sons, 
William Stanley and Stanley. 


The will of Mr. George Yule, East India merchant, of 
London and Calcutta, formerly president of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Indian National Congress, 
who died at Dulwich Wood Park on March 26, has been 
proved by Mr. Andrew Yule, the brother, and Mr. George M. 
Weekley, barrister-at-law, two of the executors and trustees, 
the value of the personal estate in this country being sworn 
at £71,550. 

The will (dated July 14, 1875), with two codicils (dated 
July 21, 1879, and May 5, 1888), of Mr. Hunter Gaskell, late of 
Dartmouth, Devon, who died on March 24, was proved on 
May 18 by Roger Gaskell and Holbrook Gaskell, jun., the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £56,000. The testator gives £100 and his furni- 
ture and effects to his wife, Mrs. Louisa Gaskell. The residue 
of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life or 
widowhood, and then for his children. 

The will (dated Feb. 27, 1889) of Mrs. Charlotte Caroline 
Phillips, late of The Maples, Hampton Wick, who died on 
April 19, was proved on May 18 by Lieutenant-General 
George Andrew Walker and Frank Milner Russell, two of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £42,000. The testatrix gives that part of her real 
and personal estate which she derived under the will of her 
husband, Henry Dominic Phillips, to her children, Ferdinand 
William Phillips, Lewis Horace Phillips, Alice Price,and Emma 
Louisa Wood, in equal fourth parts. The residue of her real and 
personal estate she leaves to her said two sons in equal shares. 

The will (dated Oct. 14, 1890), with a codicil (dated Nov. 28, 
1891), of Mr. Edward Banner, J.P., late of Blacklow House, 
Roby, near Liverpool, who died on March 6, has been proved 
at the Liverpool District Registry by Mrs. Georgiana Arch- 
bold Banner, the widow. and George Banner Newton, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £36,000. The testator bequeaths £200 and all his 
furniture, plate, pictures, books, effects (except an Indian 
screen, which she is to have for life only), horses and carriages, 
to his wife; legacies of £100 each to nine Liverpool charities ; 
and legacies to servants and others. ‘The residue of his pro- 
perty he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life or widowhood. 
At her death he gives considerable legacies to brothers, sister, 
nephews, nieces, and others ; six legacies of £500 and one of 
£250 to Liverpool charities : and £500 to the Solicitors’ Bene- 
volent Institution, Clifford's Inn, London. The ultimate 
residue is to go to certain of the children of his brothers, the 
Rev. ‘Thomas Bowdon Banner and the Rev. George John 
Banner, as his wife shall appoint. 

The will (dated Ang. 27, 1880) of Mrs. Fanny Brown, late 
of Weybridge Heath, who died on April 8, was proved on 
May 11 by Edward Crabb, the brother, and Vivian Ellis, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £34,000. The testatrix gives her residence to her 
unmarried daughters; and there are specific bequests of 
furniture, jewellery, &c., to daughters. The residue of her 
personal estate, including any property over which she has a 
power of appointment, she leaves to all her daughters. 

The will (dated April 27, 1889), with a codicil (dated 
Feb. 11, 1892),of Mrs. Anna Smith, late of 47, Montagu Square, 
who died on Feb. 17, was proved on May 13 by Major-General 
Augustus Edmund Warren, the Rev. John Hodgson, Percy 
Ambrose Sewell Hickey, and George James Crosbie Dawson, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
over £33,000. The testatrix appoints a sum of £31,000 under 
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her husband’s will among his nephews and nieces; and she 
bequeaths £3000 to her grandnephew, Augustus Richard 
Warren ; £2000 to her late husband’s nephew, Thomas Arthur 
D'Arcy ; £7000 to her grandnephew, Percy Ambrose Sewell 
Hickey ; her furniture and effects at 47, Montagu Square and 
£10,000 to her adopted daughter, Elenor Hume Birch ; £3000, 
upon trust, for her cousin, Isabella Birch, for life, and then 
for her daughters, except the said Elenor Hume Birch ; 
and other legacies. As to the residue of her property, she 
leaves the interest of one half to William Charles Smith, for 
life, and, subject thereto, the whole to the children of Major- 
General Augustus Edmund Warren. 

The will (dated Feb. 10, 1888), with a codicil (dated June 8 
following), of Mr. John Cory, late of Cardiff, and of St. 
Julians, Newport, Monmouthshire, shipowner, who died on 
Dec. 11, was proved on May 20 by John Cory and James 
Herbert Cory, the sons, two of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £26,000. The 
testator gives legacies to his wife, daughters, brother, and 
sisters ; and £600 per annum to his wife, Mrs. Jemima Cory, 
for the first seven years after his death, she educating, main- 
taining, and bringing up his unmarried daughters, and £400 
per annum for the remainder of her life. The residue of his 
real and personal estate he leaves to all his children in equal 
shares. 

The will (dated Aug. 28, 1891) of Mrs. Rosa Gardiner 
Romilly, late of Huntington Park, Herefordshire, who died on 
April 20, has been proved at the Hereford District Registry by 
Samuel Henry Romilly, the sole executor, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £25,000. The testatrix 
bequeaths £1000 to the South London Home for Aged Poor, 
Bethesda House, 364, Kennington Road, free of legacy duty ; 
and considerable legacies to her own and her late husband's 
relatives, servants, and others. ‘The residue of her personal 
estate she gives to her late husband's nephew, the said Samuel 
Henry Romilly. 

The will (dated July 23, 1889) of Sir Francis Brockman 
Morley, K.C.B., late of 14, Norland Place, Notting Hill, who 
died on April 20, was proved on May 23 by George Allen, the 
sole executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£9349. The testator gives legacies to Hugh Beauchamp 
Halswell, his niece, Charlotte Clarke, and to Kathleen Hannan. 
The residue of his property he leaves to his wife, Dame Jane 


Morley. 


A Cambridge undergraduate, Mr. John Lovett, of Christ's 
College, was killed by a flash of lightning on Friday, June 10, 
while walking with a friend across Stourbridge Common. 

A benefit has just been arranged for the Actors’ Benevolent 
Fund, which promises to eclipse anything of the kind lately 
undertaken, as it includes pretty well all that is most popular 
in London at present. It will take place at the Lyceum 
Theatre on Thursday afternoon, Jane 23, and the following 
artists will take part in it: Madame Sarah Bernhardt, Senor 
Sarasate, Madame Berthe Marx, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Hare 
and the Garrick Company, Mr. Toole, Mr. Beerbohm Tree and 
the Haymarket Company, Mr. Wyndham and Miss Mary 
Moore, Mr. Alexander and St. James's Company, and Mr. 
Irving. Miss Ellen Terry,and the Lyceum Company. Strangers 
in London will be able to see in the space of asingle afternoon 
chosen specimens of the chief things going on in London. 
Guinea stalls are cheap for such an occasion, and the result is 
sure to be beneficial to this most excellent charity. 








THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY. 


TEDDING PRESENTS.—An immense 
variety of inexpensive articles, 
specially suitable for Wedding Presents. 
Every intending purchaser should inspect 
this stock before deciding elsewhere, when 
the superiority in design and quality and 
the very moderate prices will be apparent. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


J EWELLERY.—The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany’s Stock of Bracelets, Brooches, 
arrings, Necklets, &c., is the largest and 
choicest in London, and contains designs 
beanty and excellence not to be 
obtained elsewhere, an inspection of which 
is respectfully invited. 


of rare 


Fine Diamond Horseshoe 
and Heart Brooch, £35. 


Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT STREET, W. 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 





THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST STOCK OF 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS 


IN THE WORLD. 
The Times: “ The Goldsmiths’ Company's 
collection of Jewels, the moderate prices of 
which, combined with admirable taste and 
high quality, defies competition and deserves 
attentive examination.” 





Fine Diamond Horseshoe Brooch, 


BRIDESMAIDS’ PRESENTS. — Special 
attention Is devoted to the production 
of elegant and inexpensive novelties suit- 
able for Bridesmaids’ Presents. Original 
designs and estimates prepared free of 
charge 


Bia Seto ae GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
Z 112, REGENT STREET, W. 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS.—A magnifi- 
cent assortment of Rings, Stars, 
Sprays, Tiaras, Necklaces, &c., composed 
of the finest White Diamonds, mounted 
in special and original designs, and sold 
direct to the public at merchants’ cash 
Hee. prices, thus saving purchasers all inter- 
mediate profits. An inspection Is respect- 

fully invited, 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 








GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 





GOODS FORWARDED TO THz 
COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 


112, REGENT STREET, W. 
{ASH PRICES.—The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany, cominuecting their business both 














()RLENTAL PEARLS. — Choice strung 

Pearl Necklaces, in single, three, or 
rows, from £10 to £5000; also an 
immense variety of Pearl and Gold 
mounted Ornaments, suitable for Brides- 
maids’ and Bridal Presents. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


RUBIES Some very choice 
\ of fine Oriental Rubies 


prices, 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


JEPAIRS AND REMODELLING OF 
\ FAMILY JEWELS.— The Gold- 
smiths’ Company undertake the Repair 
of all kinds of Jewellery and the Kemonnt- 
Jewe attention is 
yranch of their Business, 
lesigns am! estimates are furnished 

free of charge. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


NOVELTIES A snecession of Novelties 

“*" by the Goldsmiths’ Company's own 

artiste and designers is constantly being ats 
produced. Fine Diamond Half- 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, Pe 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


(ACTION. -The Goldsmiths’ Company 

regret to find that some of their 
Designsare being copied in a very inferior 
quality, charged at higher prices, and in- 
serted in a similar form of advertisement, 
which is calculated to mislead the public. 


They beg to notify that their only 
London retail address is 112, REGENT 
STREET, W. 


five 


specimens 

at moderate 

Fine Oriental Pearl 

and Diamond Border 
Ring, £23. 


is. Great 


- 


Fine Diamond Half-Hoop Bracelets, from £20 to £500. 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., W. (,,.Manzfactory: | ) 


Fine Diamond 
Crescent Brooch, 


Fine Diamond Owl Brooch or 
Head Ornament, £125. 


Fine Diamond Crescent and 
Bar Brooch, £10. 


Fine Diamond Knot Brooch, 


Fine Diamond 


Double Circle Brooch, 


Fine Diamond 
“Sun-Star” 
Brooch, £55; 
also from £35 
to £500. 


from £50 to £600. 


in buying and selling for cash, are enabled 
to offer purchasers great advantages over 
the usual credit houses. All goods are 
marked in plain figures for cash without 
discount. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


PPROBATION, — Selected parcels of 
goods forwarded to the country on 
approval when desired, Correspondents 
not being customers should send a London 
reference or deposit. 
GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 
( 1OUNTRY CUSTOMERS have, through 
this means, the advantage of being 
supplied direct from an immense London 
stock, containing all the latest novelties, 
which are not obtainable in provincial 
towns, 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


CeLONIAL AND FOREIGN ORDERS 
executed with the utmost care and 
faithfulness under the immediate super- 
vision of a member of the Company. 
Where the selection is left to the firm, 
customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and the prices being 
exactly the same as if a personal selection 
were made. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


LD JEWELLERY, Diamonds, and 
Plate taken in exchange or bought 
for cash. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT STREET, W. 


MEDALS.— Awarded Nine Gold Medals, 
the only Gold Medal at the Paris 
Exhibition, 1889, and the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour—the highest distinction 
conferred on any firm itn the worjd—for 
excellence and originality. 


Fine Diamond 
Cluster Ring, £25. 


Fine Pearl and 
Diamond Double 
Heart and Knot 


Ring, £18 10s. 
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M4?PLE and CO. 
BED-R0OM FURNITURE. 
000 BED-ROOM SUITES to select 


from. The largest and most complete assortment 
of well-made bed-room furniture in the world. Every 
variety of style and size in all woods, marked in plain 
figures, and conveniently arranged in communicating 
show-rooms, so that intending purchasers can examine 
and compare the different suites, On dull days and at 
dusk the show-rooms are illuminated by electricity, 


i" TRNITURE. 
BED-RooM FURNITURE. 
HE LYNDHURST SUITE, con- 


sisting of a 6ft. wardrobe, with plate-glass door, 
and centre fitted with convenicnt trays and drawers; 
double washstand, with marble wp, high tiled back, and 
shelf beneath; toilet table, with large landscape glass, 
jewel, and other drawers and brackets ; pedestal cup- 
board, towel alrer, and three chairs, in ash or hazelwood, 
18 Guineas, Designs free. 


PURNITURE. 
BREP-R0oM FURNITURE. 
MHE TORQUAY SUITE is a very 


handsome set in hazelwood and ash, and consists 
of wardrobe with bevelled plate-glass door and well- 
carved panels ; washstand with high-tiled back, marble 
top and cupboard beneath; toilet table with bevelled 
glass, jewel drawers, and bottom shelf, towel airer, 
and three chairs, £15 10s. 


K LECTRO-PLATE. 
GUPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATE. 
APLE and C©0O”8 ELEOCTRO- 


PLATED GOODS are of superior quality, having 
an extra heavy deposit of Silver, so that the articles will 
look well, and stand the test of years of constant use, 
An extensive Gallery has just been set apart exclusively 
for the exhibition of Electro-plated and Sterling Silver 
Wares, 


APLE and CO. are SHOWING 
HIGH-CLASS TEA and COFFEE SETS at from 

52s. 6d. to 20 guineas; Cruet Frames, complete, from 
188, 6d.; Breakfast Dishes, from 7s. 6d.; Entrée Dishes, 
from 25s.; besides Claret Jugs, Tankards, Salad Bowls, 
Salvers, Spirit Frames, Biscuit Boxes, and other articles 
specially suitable for Wedding and Complimentary 


Presents, 
¢ UTLERY. 
[Bonm INGERY. 


APLE and CO. have also a most 
Extensive ASSORTMENT of all the Finest and 
Best Qualities of TABLE CUTLERY, as well as of every 
description of Copper Goods, Ironmongery, and Culinar 
Utensils, They supply and furnish a Kitchen with 
these Requisites for £8 3s. 6d., or with a larger stock for 
£16 48. Detailed List post free, 


MAPLE & C 


LIMITED, 


Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 BEDSTEADS, 
I “ ° ‘oe aa. 
From 9s. 9d, to 150 Guineas. 
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Illustrated Catalogues 
Post Free. 


The above BLACK AND BRASS BEDSTEAD, with the PATENT 
WIRE WOVE MATTRESS, complete, 
Sft., 38s.; Sft. 6in., 42s.; 4ft., 49s. 6d.; 4ft. 6in., 52s. 6d. 


SEAMLESS CARPETS. 


N APLE and CO.—CARPETS WOVEN by NEW LOOMS.—MAPLE and CO. 
have much pleasure in recommending these novelties in Square Carpets, in which the appearance and 
durability of the fabric is greatly improved, while the cost is considerably lessened. BRUSSELS and WILTON 
SQUARE CARPETS have hitherto been made by the widths being sewn together, and then a border being 
added, This has occasioned a number of joins, besides a great waste in matching. 
MAELe and ©O.—PARQUET and SEAMLESS CARPETS in Brussels and 
Wilton Pile.—These Carpets, in which not only seaming but all waste in “matching” is avoided, were 
introduced by MAPLE and CO.,and have met with the greatest appreciation. ‘The new designs and colourings 
are exceedingly attractive, and in excellent taste, These Carpets, being of superior quality, will wear admirably. 


MAPLE and CO., LONDON, PARIS, and SMYRNA. 


MAPLE and CO., 
[MPORTERS of JAPANESE PAPERS 
HE FINEST COLLECTION in LON- 


DON. MAPLE and CO. IMPORT JAPANESE 
PAPERS direct from Tokio in very large quantities, thus 
saving all intermediate profits, so that they are able toask 
much lower prices than usually charged. Maple and Co,’s 
variety, too, is by far the largest in the kingdom, and in- 
tending purchasers should not fail to see their selection, 


APANESE PAPERS.—In original 

native designs; also reproductions of the English 

and Continental Schools, as well as old Cordova leather, 

by native artists. These papers are remarkable alike for 

their full low-toned colours and distinctive originality, 

affording agreeable surprises of effect, and much appre- 
ciated for wall hangings and other decorative purposes. 


Walt PAPERS, 
HE LARGEST AND BEST 


COLLECTION of ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS 
in London, including all the choicest productions of the 
first artists and manufacturers. Intending purchasers 
will not only see all the prettiest papers at MAPLE and 
CO.'S, but will also find the prices most moderate, 


\ APLE and CO. SUPPLY all the 

NEW WALL PAPERS by the piece, so that 
country customers can have them hung by local work 
people, The largest and best collection, all ready for 
immediate delivery, at wholesale prices, at from 43d. per 
piece. Patterns sent for choice. 


[phookatTk INS. 
A® DECORATORS. 
[)PSIGNERS OF DECORATIVE 


WOODWORK.— MAPLE and CO, have on view 
in their show-rooms examples of Elizabethan and other 
Wood Panellings, Decorated Ceilings, Moorish Arches, 
Screens in Mishrabiyya Work, Dadoes in Oak and Walnut, 
as wellas in Tynecastle Tapestry, Anaglypta, Calcorion, 
Lignomur, and other decorative fabrics in all the newest 
and best designs. All decorations are carried out by 
Maple and Co.'s own workpeople, 


[)PCOBATORS. 
ECORATIVE and STRUCTURAL 


WORK.— Artistic Decorations and Fittings simul- 
taneously carried out, thus securing a complete and un 
broken harmony of effect. An experienced architect or 
clever designers are sent on application to advise as to 
proposed work, and submit a scheme with estimate. 
Plain and artistic decorations are all executed by 
MAPLE and CO,’8 own workpeople, 


(ABP EIS. 
NGLISE CARPETS. 
XMINSTER CARPETS.—As 


regards prices, MAPLE and CO. give their 
customers the full benefit which naturally accrues 
from the enormous contracts they are able to place 
with the manufacturers—contracts which, in many cases, 
allow the manufacturers to keep their workpeople fully 
employed through the dullest part of the year. 
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Antique Fluted Sterling Silver Bow! and Spoon, 
complete, in Case, 25 15s. 


Registered Design. 
Six Afternoon Tea Spoons and Tongs, in Morocco Case, 
Prince's Plate, 21 11s. 6d. Sterling Silver, 22 10s. 
Only 
London Addresses 


i) 


Pair of Sterling Silver Muffineers, 
Chased and Fluted, complete, in 
Case, £4. 


Oval Serviette Rings, in Sterling Silver 
Gilt, richly Engraved and Pierced, 
complete, in Case, 22 10s. 


Goods sent to the Country Illustrated Price - Lists 


on Approval. 


PRESENTATION CARVERS, WITH STERLING SILVER MOUNTS. 
One pair each Stag Handle Meat and Game Carvers and Steel, as illustrated oe ee 


One pair Meat Carvers and Steel .. ee es ee os - ee 
Complete in Oak or Leather Cases, 


posite the 


STHE POULTRY (acsticn‘xoue), E.C.; & 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Sterling Silver 


late 


(REGD.) 


Six Sterling Silver Salts and Spoons, in Case, £6 6s. 
Four in Case, 24 5s. 


=< 
cates 


\fj 


Massive Sterling Silver Sugar Bow] and 

Sifter, beautifully Chased, after Briot, 

Gilt inside, in best Morocco Case, lined 
Silk and Velvet, 27. 


Manufactory: Royal Plate and 
Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT ScorT. 


The present dramatic season. dull and despairing in other 
respects, brings back to us Sarah Bernhardt, not only unchanged 
but positively improved by time. Something has occurred to 
make her very happy. She always loved London and London 
audiences, as she has repeatedly confessed, but this year she is 
positively radiant. It may be that the midsummer weather 
has something to do with it. Warmth and sunshine do wonders 
with these sensitive plants. I was talking toa Commissioner 
in Lunacy the other day, and he assured me that when the 
weather is lovely madness is mitigated. It breaks out into 
absolute ferocity in dull weather or on a hopeless day. We 
all feel something of the kind, though we may not be abso- 
We feel that ill-humour would be an insult to 
Don’t you remember the 


lutely mad. 
June's blue skies and red roses, 
words that Robertson put into the mouth of Bella, the school- 
girl, when Krux, the ugly tutor, made his distasteful proposal 
to her : “On such a fine day, too!” Now, there was a world of 
philosophy in that remark. But let us get back to Sarah Bern- 
harit and her moods. We all know she has them. The other 
day, I am told, and I have no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of my informant, the great actress had worked literally 

ata matinée, and everyone expected she would 


“like a horse” 2 
be a little flat at the evening performance. To the surprise of 
She surpassed her- 


she acted even better at night. 


everybody, 
she replied,“ Who could help 


self. When asked the reason, 
acting ?—Ellen Terry was in front!” So you see how true it 
is that just as we who write write, in fact, fora little audience 
of onr own whose judgment we value, so do actors and actresses 
play to the one or two in the house they most desire to please. 
It cannot be helped. This is the artistic temperament, 
and it is a natural one. When a prose or 
poetry has done anything on which he prides himself— 
of course, he is an artist—he rushes off to 
friends with reading to them what he has 
written. It is the old story of Moliére and his cook. A 
sympathising word does him good, and often improves his 
work ; a depreciating sneer drives him mad. And thus it is 
that I have noticed in the case of Sarah Bernhardt certain 
nights on which she surpassed herself. Hitherto I have 
treasured up the memory of two or three such occasions, 
Never while I live shall I forget the first time I saw her in 
Paris as Dofia Sol in “Hernani.” It was at the time when 
her fame was still young. She had just mounted to the top 
of thetree. And after that, at the Gaiety, there were three 
distinctly remembered nights. On one of them she played 
Phédre, on another Adrienne, and on a third Theodora, as 
she had never played them before. She had her audience in 
the palm of her hand, and did with them exactly what she liked. 
The same thing exactly occurred the other evening. when she 
played Floria ‘Tosca for the first time this season. She opened 
the play with bewitching gaiety and that mutinous manner of 
which she is a past mistress; but in the torture scene she rose 
to unexpected heights of greatness. Not one note in that 

was out of tane. She went on and on, 


terrible love wail 
ascending toaclimax. I have seen few things finer than the 


writer of 


provided, 
bore his 


exhausted cry with which sho falls, inanimate, played out, 
and absolutely inert. She only fell off when the play would 
allow her to do no more. To my mind, it is one of the very 
worst plays that Sardou ever wrote, a ghastly police drama, 
without a suggestion of beauty in it. It is unrelieved horror, 
but the art of this great actress redeems it. I'he play hasa 
certain unhealthy and morbid interest which we seem to 
recognise in spite of our own convictions. 

Sarah Bernhardt has tried, and tried hard, to make a decent 
actor out of several of her leading men. Berton did his best, 
but he had no restraint, and he was several inches too small 
for a romantic lover. I never cared very much for his 
Searpia. He was not animal or brutal enough. Damala, 
though a handsome fellow, was always a hopeless amateur. 
Sarah could do nothing with him. Granier was a very little 
better. But there is stuff of the right sort in Darmont, who 
is better as Scarpia than he was as Antony. At times his style 
is a little rough and uncultured, but he played the great 
scene in the fourth act better and with more intensity than 
any Scarpia I have yet seen. No one should willingly miss 
seeing Sarah Bernhardt this year. It is nonsense to say that 
her tour round the world has done her any harm. She may 
have lost the elasticity of youth, but she is a far more power- 
ful actress than she ever was before. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous, from great art to 
absolute vulgarity. It was a curious contrast: the crowded, 
animated house when Sarah Bernhardt played in the English 
Opera House, and the wretched, low-class, down-at-heel show at 
the little Royalty in Dean Street, Soho, when we and the public 
were asked to listen to a new dramatist who has some spite 
against the Jews. And the public was asked to pay half-a-guinea 
in order to enjoy the fun of “ Moses and Son.” Ah me, whata 
falling off was there! I have had many a happy and merry 
evening at the little Royalty. There I saw Ellen Terry almost 
for the firsttime. She played a wonderful part, in which a 
serpent is supposed to twine round a lovely woman and drive 
her mad. There I saw Adelaide Neilson play Juliet for the 
first time in her life. There I first saw Charles Wyndham and 
David James. I was present in Dean Street when Burnand’s 
* Ixion ” took the town by storm on the first night—days of 
Ada Cavendish in burlesque, and Lydia Maitland and Felix 
Rogers and Jenny Wilmore. Here Frank Marshall produced 
his first farce, “Mad as a Hatter,” and went every night 
to laugh at it for a fortnight. Here came Patty Oliver 
and her pretty plays—‘“Meg’s Diversion” and_ the 
like—and again Burnand’s burlesque “ Black - Eyed Susan,” 
with Patty Oliver and Fria Dewar; and now on the 
site where Miss Kelly founded her dramatic school it 
has drifted down to “ Moses and Son”! French plays, the 
best of burlesques, light comedies, wholesome fun, gradu- 
ally dwindle into “ Moses and Son.” Will all London theatres 
come at last to this complexion, I wonder! Anything sadder 
than “ Moses and Son” to an old playgoer cannot be cited, and 
I have already received indignant letters containing remon- 
strances for daring to stand in the way of young dramatists 
who were to expose abuses on the stage. No one can com- 
plain of the impersonality of the English stage. The unhappily 
married woman writes a play in order to dishonour that villain 
man ; the wretchedly cireumstanced man writes a play in order 
to air his misogynist principles ; the man or woman who hates 
usurers, or tailors, or milliners, or candlestick-makers, all write 
plays im order to air their grievances. Why on earth do they 
not preach in Hyde Park? It would be a far less expensive 
entertainment than taking a theatre in which to preach. 
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OBITUARY. 
SIR RICHARD POWER, BART, 

Sir Richard Crampton Power, third baronet, of Kiltaae, county 

Kilkenny, died suddenly, on May 24, of apoplexy, 

He was born in October 1843, the eldest surs 

viving son of Sir John Power, second baronet 

(whose father, Sir John Power, was created a 

baronet July 15, 1836), by his wife, Frances 

Elizabeth, only daughter of the late Mr. William 

Blaney Wade, of Clonabraney, county Meath. 

He was a magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant 

for Kilkenny, and in 1876 served the office of 

High Sheriff for that county. The deceased 

baronet married, May 25, 1869, Florence Anna 

Maria, only surviving child of the late Mr. 

Robert Elliott, of Goldingtonbury, Bedford- 

shire, and leaves two sons and two daughters, 

His elder son and successor, John Elliott Cecil, 

was born in December 1870, and is a lieutenant in the Royal 

lrish Regiment. 
SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, BART. 

Sir Francis Burdett, who died suddenly at the London 
residence of his daughter, Mrs. Houston, the 
other day, was a cousin of Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, and nephew of Sir Francis Burdett, 
the well-known politician, who married the 

, daughter of Thomas Coutts, the great London 
y) banker, and died within a few days of his wife 

——.—.—-4 in 1844, both being buried on the same day in 

Gs Ge See the chancel of Ramsbury Church, Wiltshire. 

Qe es Ge 








The late Baronet, though born in 1813, only 
succeeded to the title on the death of his 
cousin, Sir Robert, twelve years ago. Sir 
Francis, who was educated at Charterhouse 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, was formerly 
in the 17th Lancers. He was twice married, and is succeeded 
in the title by the eldest child of his second wife, Mr. Francis 
Burdett, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, who only attained his 
majority last July. 














It is very important that we should have some definite 
and authoritative information with regard to the Imperial 
Institute. According to rumour, the building has been 
seriously injured, and shows signs either of “settlement” or 
some worse fate. If it be true that the weight of the central 
tower—on which work has suddenly ceased—has caused the 
north wall of the principal building to crack, it would look 
as if the danger of raising such structures on London clay was 
very real, and should make the authorities pause before pro- 
ceeding with the new buildings at South Kensington. In 
Mr. Aston Webb's plans, which have been selected for the com- 
pletion of the Museum, the tower forms the most important 
feature, and it promises to be more than twice the height 
and weight of Mr. Calcutt’s at the Imperial Institute. ‘The 
only ground for not taking immediate steps is that, at the rate 
of building at present proposed, the tower of the Imperial 
Institute will have slipped—if it is slipping—down to the 
Natural History Museum before the South Kensington Museum 
has more than risen above the level of the neighbouring 
palings. The estimate for the work is about £400,000, and this 
year the limit of expenditure is placed at £5000. In eighty 
years the soil of London may have become more solidly fixed 
than at present. 








HAY FEVER 


POSITIVELY CURED AND PREVENTED BY THE 
CAR BOLIC SMOBRE BALEL. 


HAY FEVERB iz a disease from which many people suffer during the most pleasant season of the year, and one which renders their lives miserable. 
HAY FEVER makes its presence known by incessant fits of sneezing, followed by a flow of hot trans sparent mucus from the nostrils, accompanied by a burning sensation and 


watering e yes. 
the sneezing and burning sensation. 


baffled the skill of the most eminent physicians, who have sought im vain to cure or prevent its annual return. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


—oOe SO 


Mrs. CUNDEY writes from 9, 


‘“‘My daughter, who was a 


HAY FEVER. 
Park, W., Jan. 1, 18)1: 


as also have m 


Ball, 


Smoke 
ifs use, 


Holland 
great 


sufferer from Hay Fever, has derived much benefit from the Carbolic 
many friends to whom she has recommended 


The soothing action of the CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL upon the membrane allays all irritation, gradually arrests the hot flow from the nostrils and eyes, and stops 
The CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL will positively cure, and is the only remedy ever discovered which has permanently cured HAW FEVER, a disease which has hitherto 


TESTIMONIALS. 


CATARRH.—Rev. HENRY S. LUNN., M.D., writes from 
Endsleigh Gardens, 
much pleasure 
Smoke 


London, N.W., Nov. 16, 1891: ‘‘I have 
in testifying to the great value of your Carbolic 


Ball. It has been used in my household with the best results in 


cases of bad Catarrh.’’ 


HAY FEVER.—Colonel C. E. MACDONALD, 65, Warwick 


writes: *‘My daughter received 


fall when suffering from 


S.W., 
Smoke 


Road, Earl’s 
benefit from. the 


Court, 
Carbolic 


attack of Hay Fever and Asthma, other remedies having failed.”’ 
HAY FEVER.. ~ Major ROLAND WEBSTER, Sutherland 
entire 
a field where J 

I ‘ 

S. 4 BRONCHITIS.—Dr. H. G. DARLING, M.D. 
Cottage, 
used the C. 
immediate relief 
more than one-third of that time from Bronchitis complicated with 


Asthma.”’ 


THROAT DEAFNESS. —Mrs. KINGSLEY writes from 
Woking Village, 
being able to hear quite ‘well by the end of the month. 
throat was in a dreadful state, and when we consider I have been 
deaf since 1884, I think the improvement in the two months since I 
commenced using the Carbolic Smoke Ball is wonderful.”’ 


‘The Carbolic Smoke Ball gave me 
unintention lly got into 
was not mconvenienced by 


thing for the last twenty 


Avenue, W., 
satisfaction last summer. I 
hay-making was going on, and I 
have not been able to do such a 
without suffering frightfully.’’ 


HAY FEVER, —FREDERICK MEAD, 
writes: ‘‘I had suffered severely with Hay 
during the summer months, and was disturbed almo-t nig 
Hay Asthma, but found immediate relief from th« 
Carbolic Smoke Ball last year, and on that time have 
single night's rest interfered with by the Hay Asthma.” 


writes: 


Esq, L yric 


COLD.—Madame ADELINA PATTI writes from Craig-y- 


Ball ve ry 
her to rest 


Nos Castle: ‘‘ Madame Patti has found the Carbolic Smoke 
beneficial indeed, and the only thing that would enabie 


well at night when having a severe cold.”’ 


much 
nm severe 


years 


Club, 
Fever for several years 
with 
first trial of the 
never had a 


htly 


*”halation 


ASTHMA.—Miss HUDDLESTON writes from Walmersley 
House, i 
is finding the ¢ 
is very glad to say it is doing her a great deal of good when hope had 


almost gone.”’ 


** Miss Huddleston 


Lancashire, Oct. 15, 1891: 
Asthma. She 


near 
Ball a great blessing for 


Bury, 
‘arbolic Smoke 


Linden 


Shepherd’s Well, Kent, writes April 18, 1892: ‘I had 
arbolic Smoke Ball only a few times when it gave me 
although Iam 83 years of age and have “suffered 


Surrey, May 10, 1892: I have very great hopes of 
My whole 


THE ORIGINALS OF THESE TESTIMONIALS MAY BE SEEN AT OUR CONSULTING ROOMS, WITH HUNDREDS OF OTHERS. 


One CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL will last a family several months, making it the cheapest remedy in the world at the price, 10s. post free. The CARBOLIC SMOKE 


BALL can be refilled, when empty, at a cost of 5s. post free. 


ADDRESS : 


CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL CO. 


27, PRINCE’S STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. LONDON, 
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Fl] [LUXURY OF CLEAN SHEETS. 











Who has not experienced 
delight, after a fatiguing day, 


TT - — NAPS : sae / — “a We lee . 1) et | | ‘6 . ‘ ry » 1 rT p 
| TT mart) AY Dalia Hetl | at the prospect of enjoying 








one’s nice clean bed? How 
bitter the disappointment 
and annoyance if the sheets 
and blankets be not all that 


could be desired. 






































Housekeepers, remember 
that Cleanliness is the first 


step to comfort. TRY WHAT 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


WILL DO, For a few pence, in a short time, without boiling or bleaching, you can wash all 
your Sheets, Blankets, Quilts, and Pillow Cases at home. Soap each piece, roll and place 
in the suds, then you can go away and let Sunlight Soap do its work ; afterwards rinse out. 
You can wash Lace Quilts and Toilet Covers perfectly, without injuring the Lace at all. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP FINE ART PRIZES,—Everyone wishing to possess facsimile copies of the Pictures by Miss Dororuy Tennant (Mrs. H. M. Stanley), entitled * HEADS OVER TAILS,” and by W. P. Frirn, R.A., entitled 


“SO CLEAN!” can (until further notice) obtain them FREE OF COST by sending their Full Name and Address t) LEVER BROS., Limited, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead, together with Sunlight Soap Wrappers, as follows 


For 25 Sunlight Soap Wrappers’ - - - . . - ONE of the above UNFRAMED. For 150 Sunlight Soap Wrappers - . - ONE of the above in handsome GILT FRAME. 
._ & ® ” - - - : - - THE PAIR UNFRAMED. | 250 4g ” = - > THE PAIR IN GILT FRAMES. si 


TURKEY, PERSIAN, AND 
INDIAN CARPETS. 


ALILK SIZES. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. QUOTATIONS FREE FOR ANY SIZE. 
TURKEY CARPETS. 


FEW SIZES AND PRICES GIVEN AS A GUIDE 
TO INTENDING PURCHASERS. 
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AXMINSTER, WILTON, BRUSSELS, AND SAXONY Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. 


THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 


CARPETS AT REDUCED PRICES. “NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


TRELOAR awp SONS) PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES. 


68, 69, 70, LU DGATE HILL. In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 














THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 


The Duchess of Bedford told a charming story the other day 
in @ speech which she made toa girls’ needlework society at 
Mile-End. Her Grace reminded her little hearers that the 
needle has been a favourite implement with many of the 
highest and most cultured of our sex. Her Majesty herself is 
®& very good plain needlewoman, but in this respect she is 
excelled by the Princess of Wales. We all know that our 
gracious Princess's parents in her youth were far from wealthy. 
The handsome couple now occupying the Danish throne, and 
counting among their children the occupants or heirs of some 
of the proudest thrones in Europe, had little else than their 
own good looks and mutual affection to set up family life upon, 
and as their girls grew up they learned to exercise their own 
taste and ingennity in making, with small expense, an elegant 
and pretty appearance. The Princess of Wales made her own 
hats before her marriage—her Royal Highness had even pre- 
pared one for herself for her state entry into London ; but our 
Queen, so it chanced, had seen a delightful bonnet, and sent a 
page with it to meet her coming daughter-in-law on the boat. 
Now, the Princess has, according to the Duchess of Bedford, 
returned this service to her Majesty. ‘The bonnet which the 
Queen wore at the Jubilee service was practically made by the 
Princess of Wales. It was sent home, looking heavy and 
ugly. Nobody dared return it to the milliner without the 
Queen’s orders, and nobody liked to ask her Majesty for 
such an order. So the ladies-in- waiting showed it to 
the Princess of Wales, knowing how clever she is in all 
such matters, and her Royal Highness with her own hands 
altered it and twisted it till it became the extremely becoming 
and tasteful headdress that we all admired on that memorable 
occasion. It was of white lace, which was pinned on at the back 
with a diamond brooch, and had a Stuart brim of black velvet 
edged all round with large diamonds that sparkled grandly 
above the Sovereign’s brow as that stately little lady walked 
alone through the nave of the great Abbey. Everybody who saw 
it thought that the Queen had never had a prettier bonnet; 
bat how it came to be so pretty is news of to-day. 

The Piincess chooses her own dresses and millinery wich 
great care. The tradespeople honoured with her orders receive 
instructions to call at Marlborough House or Sandringham 
with patterns of material and designs drawn and coloured for 
the dress to be made up. The little pieces of material are 
attached to the cardboards on which the water-colour drawings 
are executed, and these are sent in to the Princess. She very 
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frequently takes her own brash or pencil and marks some 
alteration in the design, and the designer herself is usually 
bound to admit that the change is an improvement. The dress 
is then cut out and fitted on the model of the Princess's figure 
which each of her dressmakers possesses, and is sent home 
complete. 

Now that the delightful summer weather is bere at last, 
and the grass is growing lush for the scythe in the fertile 
English meadows, there are many people to whom a time of 
great physical suffering is imminent. ‘There is a distressing 
complaint known as “hay fever,” to which a considerable 
number of people are subject, and women of a nervous 
type are especially apt to be its victims. If the sufferer 
from this tendency enter a hayfield, meet a hay-wain, 
or even pass by at some distance a meadow where 
the grass is drying, and over which the wind blows, 
symptoms appear which are an uncomfortable combina- 
tion of a cold in the head and asthma. Sneezing, heat 
and burning of the nostrils and eyes, and difficulty of 
breathing are experienced, so that the sufferer positively dreads 
the country when it is at its fairest, and, if obliged to remain 
there, is thoroughly miserable and ill until the last load of hay 
is carried. Doctors are very uncertain as to the actual cause 
of the complaint, whether it is produced by tiny spores from 
the grass or by a variety of the all-pervading “ microbe ” upon 
which so much mischief is nowadays charged. The more 
important point is how hay fever can be cured, or, better 
still, prevented. No remedy was found until lately that 
prevailed in the least against the mysterious foe, but 
now there is abundant testimony that the Carbolic Smoke 
Ball will affect this great service, so that everybody 
subject to the complaint should certainly try this remedy 
forthwith. It is sold by the Smoke Ball Company, at 
27, Prince’s Street, Hanover Square, the price being half-a- 
guinea. The ball is of india-rubber, and is filled with a powder 
so fine as to rise like smoke when the ball is pressed. This is 
sniffed up the nostrils, and produces sneezing, which tends to 
expel the offending particles ; and, in addition, the carbolic 
exercises a specific effect on the mucous membrane, soothing 
it, while destroying any morbid matter. 

The only person of either sex to take a first class in the 
recent moral science tripos at Cambridge was a lady, and 
another gains the only first class in the modern languages 
honours examination. This is, nodoubt, very impertinent of them, 
when they have just been told by Sir J. Crichton Browne that 
the female brain has a smaller blood supply and its “grey 
matter” a lower specific gravity than that of the “ superior sex.” 
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But the fact that such brilliant scholastic successes of women 
are now growing commonplace is shown by the comparatively 
smallatitention attracted by these latest achievements, and it 
is not by a priori dogmatism but by the “ experiential method ” 
that the value of brain stuff is gauged. Science is still so 
blankly ignorant of the functions of the brain and the relation of 
its various complex parts to mind action that few practical 
inferences of any utility can be drawn from weighing its mass 
or dividing its structure. What it does in life is the best 
analysis of brain value. 

Very instructive is the painful case in which a mother is being 
prosecuted for refusing to allow a little girl of five to be taken 
away to a fever hospital. ‘Three doctors have given evidence 
that the child had not got scarlet fever ; yet the parish doctor 
and another, declaring that she was suffering from that com- 
plaint, desired to take her from her mother and incarcerate her 
in a hospital amid a crowd of fever patients. It is only rarely 
that doctors can be induced to expose to the outside public the 
blunders of their brethren. But medical science is still in 
such a very vague, uncertain condition that we shall be very 
unwise to allow medical despotism to gain ground in our 
midst. This matter of the forcible removal of fever patients 
is a case in point. A child of tender years, timid, nervous of 
strangers, and clinging to the mother as such little ones 
generally do, should not be taken away from its best friend 
and its familiar surroundings without absolute necessity. It 
is almost enough to kill a sensitive little soul with fretting to 
suddenly sever it from mother and home. Of course, the public 
safety must be paramount; but a little child should not be 
removed unless it can be proved that the mother, in her own 
home, either cannot or will not protect others by all the 
disinfecting and isolating precautions necessary. A case 
which shows that a couple of doctors can be mistaken 
about what the illness is, so that a little one may be plunged 
needlessly into a hotbed of infection, only emphasises the 
general principle. A mother is the natural, the most devoted, 
and the most comforting nurse to her own child, 


The approaching completion of the North Sea and Baltic 
ship canal, through the peninsula of Holstein to Kiel, seems 
likely to be a work more advantageous to German naval power 
than to commercial navigation. Reports from the British 
Consuls at Copenhagen and Stettin express doubts whether, 
for steamer traffic, this route will be preferred to the Soand ; 
they also consider that the ports of Bremen and Hamburg will 
probably lose none of their trading importance. 
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Designers and Manufacturers of 
REGIMENTAL PLATE, POLO CUPS, 
RACING CUPS, STATUETTES, 
EQUESTRIAN FIGURES. 
Designs Prepared Free of Charge. 











Solid Silver Tea Service, 
Teapot holds 3 half-pints, 
£15 10s. 


GEORGIAN 


high relief. 


Solid Silver Piano Candle- 
stick, richly designed, 


£1 15s. pair. 


Solid Silver Fern 
Pot-holder, with lining, 
price 


Every Article Marked in Plain Figures 
for Cash at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


TEA SERVICE (Registered), with large bulb flutes, richly decorated in 


Designed, manufactured, and sold only by WILSON and GILL. 35s. 


134, REGENT STREET, W. 





Selections of Goods forwarded to the 
Country on approval. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Post Free to all parts of the World. 
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Solid Silver, new style 
Fruit Spoon, richly 


pierced bow], 28s. 6d. 


Solid Silver Cigarette 
Bucket, elegantly pierced, 





= NO BET TER FOOD EXISTS.”— London Medical Record. 


This food, which is malted by a patented process, should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved 
entirely satisfactory. It is already cooked—requiring neither boiling nor straining. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
COD LIVER OIL. 


To be had in Bottles 
of all Chemists. 
Imperial Capsuled 
Half- Pints, 2s. 6d. 
Pints, 4s. 9d. 
Quarts, 9s. 


LIGHT-BROWN 


Infants FE ood. 
A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is | Sole Consignees—-ANSAR, HARFORD, and co., Limited, 


Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this 
Medical Testimony and full Directions 
ry where. 


required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 
Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 


accompany each Tin. Price 6d., 1s., 2s.,5s.,and 10s. Sold « 


210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








SiR JOHN BENNETT, Ltp., 





2 | 
£10 —In return for £10 NOTE, 
. free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
nanship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. 


SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


Lilustrated Catalogues post free. 


£25, —A STANDARD GOLD KEY- | 
s LESS 4-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 
WATCH, accurately timed for ail climates. Jeweiled i 
thirteen actions. In massive l#carat case, with M 
richly emblazoned. Free and safe per post. 

Sur JOHN BENNETT (Limited), @, Cheapside, London. 


wD wraiu | 
£5 —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 

5 LEVER WATCH. A fine f-plate English 

Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer halance, crystal giase. 
The CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED. Air,damp,and 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order. 


225 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 


dust tight. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY. 
In oak or mahogany. With bracket and shield, Three 


Guiness extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks. JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, B.C. 


Recommended by 2839 Newspapers 


THE FLYING ‘J’ PEN. 
~~, | pavine doen 


MACMIVEN h Camenow 


A superior ‘ J’ Pen capable of writing 100 to 200 words 
with one dip of ink. 


‘THE COMMERCIAL PEN. 


For Fine Writing. 





MAC RIVER & 


: a cane ROM 
— LPE 
are CCOMMERCIAL PE! 
*A luxury for the million.’—Somerset Gazette. 


THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN PEN 


Instead of a Quill, 





72 THE 
A FLYING SCOTCHMAM 
} (SO MACHIVENS CAMERON 

EDINBURCH 


‘ The fastest pen we have ever used.’—Sportsman. 





6d and 1s per Box at all Stationers. 
Sample Box of all the kinds 1/1 by Post. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. 
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vHoMAS OETZMANN and CO. desire it 


to be most distinctly understood that Oe: re Pianv- 
forte Manufacturers only, and that their only address is 


N°. 27, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN 


SQUARE. 
OOD, SOUND SECOND- HAND PIANOS, 
returned from hire. Grands, Semi-Grands,and Cottages 
by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and other good makers, from 
£20 to £100. F acked free and forwarded to any part. Descrip- 


tive lists fre 
THOM \B OF TZMANN and © 0., 27, , London, W. 


[) ALMAINE and CO.—PIANOS AND 


ORGANS, pity per cent. discount. Ten years’ warranty. 
Cottage Pianos 8 guineas, 10 guineas, 
12 guineas, &c, Approval, reas free. 
Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas, 
Class 1,17 guineas. le ees a" 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5,30 guineas. | Class 8,45 guineas. 
American Organs, by all the hest Makers, from 4) guineas 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month, 
Illustrations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and 
CO. (Established 106 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
PLEYEL, WOLF F, and 00., Pianoforte 
Manufacturers, Established 1807. These celebrated 
PIANOS possess artistic qualities not to be found in any 
other maker. ve a SALE or HIRE; and on the Quarterly 
Instalment Syst 


170, NE Ww 





Baker Street 





Easy terms 


Clase 6, 35 guineas, 


BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Now ready. Four Keys. 24 stamps. 
(PHE PEACE OF GOD. By CH. GOUNOD. 
This sacred song has just been composed by Mons. 
Gounod at the special request of the perenees and is cer- 
tainly one of the finest he has ever writte 
PHILLIPS and PAGE, 8, Oxford Market, w. 


READERS ABROAD. 


MARSTON,and COMPANY, 


To. rE NGL ISH 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, 
Limited, English, American, Colonial, and Continental Pub- 
lishers, Booksellers, and Export Agents, having unrivalled 
facilities for the execution by post of Prepaid Orders for 
Magazinesand Periodicals, both English and Foreign, will, on 
receipt of List of Publications required, quote Terms on 
which they can be regularly supplied by post immediately on 
teeny ation, They are now publishing Mr. William Black's 
ypular Novels in an entirely New, Revised, and Cheap (Half- 
Publishers of the “ Nineteenth \ ponerse - 
“ Scribner's Magazine Ls, me mthily ; ‘ Pub- 
shi ne Gasstee, or 
To-Day,” with super 
‘ 28. 6d. monthly, &c. Full Liste of theit own 
Pui ications sent post free, and prompt information given 
respecting Subscription Rates for Magazines and Periodicals 
gwenerally 


Crown) Edition 
+ 61. monthly 
lishers 


HOTEL DIRECTORY. 


ra ag ae ‘ 


TINENTAL 
te Contractor: M. POETZL, 
1X-LA-CHAP.—Gr. Monarque, 
BADEN BADEN- —Victoria, lst cl 
Angleterre, cen.of prom., hb ghiyt rec 
Minerva, Lichtenth Allee,hest sit 

“Three Kings firs t class, facing the Rhine, li 
4irand Royal, facing se Rhine park, lift 
CASSE Konig v. Preussen, ist cl., elec. light, beaut. gard. 
COBLE No E.—Belle Vue, opp P ier and Ehrenbreitstein. 


( YOLOGNE.—Hb6tel du Nord, lift, elec. light, 
post and telegr., railw. book.-off. in the H. 

Hotel Disch, lift, railway booking-office, 

electric light, beautiful garden 

Europe, new, ist cl., near station, elec. light 
mal, finest, newest,and only H. with garden, 
th nee Charles, nearest = astle. 

a, latcl. fam. H., most beaut. ait 

HOMBULRG BATH “Belle ue, Opp Kurgarden, lift haths. 


J NTERLAKEN.—Victoria, first class, 400 


bela, lift, elec eht, magnific, pos, 
KISSINGEN BATH.—Rueasie, firet class, on the Kurwgarde n 
KK EUZNACHBATH.—Oranientof, ] osit., Own spring 


snd Baths in Kurpark 


O°. 


BASLE 
BONN 


COLOGNE 
EMS.—Aunuleterre 
4a dg RG 1.B, 
GENEVA.—Natu 
HE IDE LBERG 


LUCERNE 
. tie hath. 
Bayrischer Hof, largest, finest H. in town, lift. 
Be Hlev ie family house, lift, only front rooms, 
e(Detzer), only front rooms, centre of town, 
—Baye acher Hof, G. P. Auinger’s widow 
Strauss (Ostrich), first class, lift, G, Todt 
Vier Jahreszeiten, Four Seasons H. & 1. baths 
Rhine Hotel, lift, Weiss Bros., new propr'tors, 
athe, lift, Schweissuth Bros, 
». first class, fine situation 
, Hotel Klumpp, firat class, 2 hydr. lifta, 
Baur-au-Lac, unrivalled sit., lift, electric light, 


MUNICH 


» Ik 
NURNBERG, 
WIESBADEN, 


“= Viet 
WILDBAD (Wirt.. 


ZURICH 


A¥ sPINE HEALTH RESORT. — Maloja, 
Engadine, Switzerland, 6000 ft. elevation.—The GRAND 
HOTEL, Kurseal, Maloja, open from June to September; con 
tains 3 bed-rooms; every home comfort; in and outdoor 
wolf; Bnelish and Catholic chureh services ; resident 

sh physician, Dr. M.G. Foster, For all p ce apply to 
Manager, J. F. WALTHER, Hotel Kursaal 


Oo N 


For a summer stay, 
one of the moat quiet, charming, 
the Mediterranean sea-coast. 


The 
heat is always tempere 


Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 
and 


vegetation, yet the summer 
-Dreezes, 


Principality hasa tropical 
do by the se 


The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths ; and the re 
comfortable villas and apartmentsreplete with every c 
aa in some of our own places of summer resort in Engl: and 
nly sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
its visitora the same amusements as the 
mnks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 


Monaco ts the o 
coast which offers to 
EKatablishments on the! 
Venetian Fétes, &c. 
town in the world that can compare in 
ym with Monte Carlo, or in its special 

ons and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 

} viting scenery, but alse by the facilities of every 

kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora- 
tion of health, 


As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
Among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-horder, 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elewant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 

vat frequented by travellers in Europe -in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. 


is, perhaps, no 


There 
, rf its porsiti 


Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 
minutes from Nice 





nteresting of spots on 





HOTEL VICTORIA 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C. 





“SSILYVd JLVAIYd 
YO4S WOOY-SONILSNONVS 


iWetieiv= © 
i i 


MOST CENTRALLY SITUATE FOR 
ALL LONDON ATTRACTIONS. 


THIS Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 500 Apartments, Public 
§ and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, and elegance 
c ‘ompletely lit by Electricity. Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 


The Table d’Hote open to Non- Residents. 


THE BEST DINNER IN LONDON. 
From 6 to 8.30 p.m., price 5s. 


SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 
SPECIAL DINNERS, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and upwards. 


Served in either the Public or Private Rooms, For Parties of 6, 8, 10, or more persons. 


The Hotel cellars are replete with Wines of the highest class, 
fine stock of 1884 Champagnes, 


The management would draw attention to their 


Telegraphic Address: “VICTORIOLA, LONDON.” 





TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 
SCRUBB’S (ace) AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for all Toilet purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and ey oe Spots from Clothing, &c. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

- leans Plate and Jewellery. 

bottle for six to ten baths. 
Or all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 


HEWETSONS 


New Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 


HOW TO FURNISH 
For £150 0 0 


£300 0 O 
» £500 0 O 
Every Article Illustrated, Numbered, and 
Priced in Catalogue. 

ALL GOODS CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY 
RAILWAY STATION IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
CARPETS--ENGLISH, CARPETS—FOREIGN. 
BEST BRUSSELS CARPET in Choice Colours 

and New Designs, 3s. 6d. per yard. 


HEWETSONS, 


Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
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andl 7 Faro 
E STIMATES«.DESICNS FREE 





& 10.10 0. 








| purasc RE CRUISES TO NORWAY fn hese ogy a : : 
BY THE ORIENT COMPANY'S STEAM SHIPS TOURS to WEST COAST and FJORDS of 
GAKE CHIMBORAZO, NORWAY and to ST. PETERSBURG. Quickes st and 
3876 tons re gis an 3847 tons register. Cheapest Route. The first-class Steamers ST. SUNNIVA 
Leaving LONDON F ST. ROGNVALD leave LEITH and ABERDE 
June 24 for 29 days, July 20 for 29 days, TWELV ~ DAY CRUISE Son. June 18 J 
July 3 for 98 day 8. J 
Yalling at LEITH two days later 
The weemene will be navigated through the ‘Inner Lead” ‘ 
i-e., inside the fringe of islands off the coast o orway—thus | Male yim, 102, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; Sewell and 
securing smooth water, and will visit some of the finest flords. | © rowther, 18, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W.; Cook 
On the first three tri he no North © =e _ be reached while and Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., and all Branches; George 
the sun is above the horizon at midnig Hourston, 64, Constitution Street, Leith; and’ Charles 
The GARONNE and CHIMBOR ALD are fitted with electric | Merrylees, Northern Steam Wharf, Aberdeen. 
light, electric bells, hot and cold baths, &c. a 
F. GREEN and Co. Head Offices, 
. Fenchurch 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & Co. ) Avenue, London, 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, 


E.C.; orto the Branch Office, 16, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, 
5.W. 


,on Aug 2 
had a. w. 2% 


d mh G, &e. 
and Handbook, 3d. each, may be 





Managers 


wa LKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free on application to 

JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230,Regent Street. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 


Frow Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison Road). 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, availalle eight days, 
Cheap First-C lass Day Tickets to Br ighton eve ry Wee kday. 
From Victoria 10a.m. Fare 12s. 64., including Pullman Car. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First-Class ‘Day Tickets to Brighton 
From Victoria and London Bridge every Saturday. 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.in._ Fare 10s, 
Cheap Saturday and Sunday to Sunc ay, Monday, or Tuesday 
Return Tickets, from London 14s., 8s. 6d., and 6s. 4d. 
reiue un Cars run in London and Brighton Fast Trains. 


HAStINs, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 

AND EASTBOURNE. — Every Weekday Cheap Fast 
Trains from Victoria 8.10 and 9.50 a.m., London Bridge &.5 and 
9.45 a.m., New Cross 810 and 9.50 a.m., Norwood Junction &,25 
and 10 a.m, East Croydon 8.30 and 10.15 am., Kensington 
(Addison Road) 9.50 a, me , Clapham _— 8.15 and 10.10 a.m. 
Reternieg by r y Train the same ¢ 

ERY SUN IDAY, “SPEC IAL PAST TRAINS from London 

Brides 9.25 a.in., Ne ew Cross, 9.30 a.m., Victoria 9.25 a.m., Ken- 
sington (Addison Road) 9.10 a.m. . Clapham Junction 9.30 A.m., 
Norwood Junction 9.15 a.m.,and East Croydon 9.50 a.m. Ite- 
turning by certain Evening T rains same day only. 

Special Day Return Tickets, 15s., 10s, 6d,, and 6s, 


TMUNBRIDGE WELLS—EVERY 

WEEKDAY, CHEAP FAST TRAINS by the New Direct 
from Victoria 9.30 a.m., Kensington (Addison Road) 
calling at Clapham Junction ; from London Bridge 
Returning by any Train 








Route, 
9. 10 a.m., 
9.30 a.m., calling at East Croydon. 
saine day. 

EVERKY SUNDAY.—CHEAP RETURN TICKETS by_all 
Trains from Victoria, Clapham Junction, London Bridge, New 
Cross, Forest Hill, Norwood Junction, and East Croydon. 
Returning by any t rain same day. 

Special Day Return Tickets, 10s., 


JARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
Two Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sundays). 


7s., 38, 6d. 








London to Paris (1,2 
a. p.m 

Victoria .... dep, 9.0 .- 

London Bdge. , 


) (1, 2,3) | Paris to London (1,2) (1, 2,3 


. LO p 
a.m. | London Bdge. arr. 
8.0 | Victoria » 7 
A Pullman Drawing-Room Car runs in the Ist and 2nd Class 
Train between Victoria and Newhaven. 
he Morning Departure from London will on June 22, 23 
and 24 be postponed until 11. arriving in Paris 10 p. mM. 
Fares—Single, First 34s, 7d., 8 12 7d., Third 18s, 7d. 
Return, First 58s. 3d., Second 42s, 3d., Third 33s. 3d, 
Powerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and other Cabins, 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &e 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all 
the prince cipal place ices of intere rest on the & ontine nt. 


ne 
[fok FULL PARTICULARS see Time 
Books, Tourist Programmes, and Handbills, to be ob- 
tained at the Stations, and at the following Branch Offices, 
Tickets may als West-End General 
28, Regent Circus, , and 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square; Agency, ¢ Cornhill ; Cook's 
Office, Ludgate Circus; and G ce's Office, 142, Strand, 
(By Order) A. SARL E, Secretary and General Manager. 


‘\REAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUES- 
y TICKETS to Yz armouth, Lowestoft, Cromer, 
-on-Sea, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-Naze, Dovercourt, 
Harwich, Felixstowe, Aldeburgh, Southwold,and Hunstanton, 
are issued by all Trains from London (Liverpool Street), also 
from Great Eastern Suburban Stations and New Cross (L.B. 
and 8.C.), at same fares as from Liverpool Street. These 
Cheap Tickets are also issued from St. Pancras (Midland) and 
Kentish Town to Hunstanton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, anc 
Cromer. 
CHEAP DAY TRIPS TO THE SE yore &e 
SOU THEND-ON-SEA and back, 2s. 6d., DAILY from Liver- 
pool Street, Bishopsgate, Bethnal ree n. G fone Road, Coborn 
Road, Stratford, Forest Gate, &c.; and from all stations on 
the Enfield, Walthamstow, Loughton, Woolwich, and North 
London Lines; also from Fenchurch Street and all stations 
on Blackwall Line. Through Fast Trains are run from Liver- 
pool Street and Fenchurch Street to Southend-on- 
Through Excursion Tickets to SOUTHEND are issued from 
Metropolitan Line, 


and HARWICH and hack 4s., from 
and on Mondays at 


stations on = vid Bishopsgate, and 
Live rpool St 
CLACTON, WALTON, 
Liverpool Street, on Sundays at 9.10 a.m., 
8.25 A.M. 
For full particulars see bills. 
London, June 1892. wm. 


BIRT, General 1 Manager 


{ULLETON’S HERALDIC ¢ OF FICE 
(Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest 
and Motto in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. Book-plates engraved 
in Modern and Mediwval styles. Heraldic Seal Enger ering. 
ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUN 
25, Cranbourn Street, cake wc, 





Prospe ctus | post free. 


CU. LLETON Ss GUINEA BOX of C RESTE D 
STATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest ; or with Mono- 
gram or Address, No charge for engraving steel die 
Signet rings, Iscarat, from 42s. Card-plate and 50 best visiting 
&d.; ’ 3s. Wedding and invi tation cards, 


Specimens free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.¢ 


] ENZINE COLLAS.—Ask for “ Collas.” 


tANS GLOVES.—CLEANS DRESSES, 





1LEANS GLOVES.—CLEANS DRESS 
}LEANS GLOVES.—CLEANS DRESSES. 





BPN, 
VES TAR, )IL;—PAINT, GREASE 
F kom FU RNITO RE. CLOTH, &c. 


PENZIN LI Try 





.E COLLAS.- * Collas.” 
See the word COLLAS on the Labe) and C “ap. 
Extra refined, nearly odourless, 

On using becoming quite odourless. 


BE INZINE COLLAS. —Ask for 
Preparation, and tz = no other. 
Sold e. erywinet _1s., and Is. 6d. per Bottle, 
Agents: J. N , Oxford Street, W. 


‘THE BEST JUDGES or seeans 
NOW OBTAIN THEIP SUPPLIES A 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


Really good Foreign Cigars at London. 
168s. , 20s., 228. per 100 (and upwards). Samples5 for Is.(14 stamps). 


* Collas ” 








MAPPIN BROTHERS, 


(The Original Firm, Established 1810.) 


MAPPIN BROTHERS 








and City Warehouse 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ( 





The Only London Show Rooms 220, REGENT STREET, W. 


” OPPOSITE ) 
(kine STREET. 





SPOONS & FORKS 


OF ALL DESIGNS. 





Illustrated Catalogue 
Post Free to 





QUEEN’S WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


EVERY ARTICLE OF PLATE & CUTLERY MANUFACTURED AT 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ OWN WORKS IN SHEFFIELD. 


‘‘We congratulate Messrs MAPPIN BROTHERS upon the 
grace, originality and good taste displayed in the new 
‘Clarence’ design of Spoons and Forks.” —Lady’s Pictorial. 


9 


Mappin Brothers’ gods |\22O, REGENT STREET, W. 





any part of the world. 








‘*MAPPIN BROTHERS’ reputation of 
“eighty years is a guarantee of the 
“high quality of their goods and 
‘their STRICTLY MODERATE PRICES.” 





HER MAVESTY'S 
SPECIAL WARRANT 


TABLE CUTLERY. 





Goods forwarded to 
the Country for 
approval. 











“‘ The Largest Stock.” 


‘The Finest Materials and 
Workmanship.” 


“‘ The most Moderate Prices.” 


can only be obtained at / GG, CHIE A PSIDE, E.C., & QUEEN’S WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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WAR NAVIES. 

Storia Generale della Marina Militare. Per Augusto Vittoria 
Vecchi (“Jack la Bolina”).—Signor Cavaliere Vecchi's 
“General History of War Navies,” in two volumes, with sixteen 
illustrations, is one of the most important Italian publications 
of the year. The history is full, clear, and comprehensive, the 
chronological sequence perfect. Starting from the Egyptians, 
Pheenicians, Tyrrhenes, and Greeks, the different epochs of 
naval warfare, and even piracy, are traced through every age 
and nation, not even excepting our well-nigh forgotten Dorset 
hero, Admiral Harry Paye, whose victories in Spain were 
requited by the burning of Poole in 1405. The technical 
knowledge isalso trustworthy. “Jack la Bolina,” whose “Sea 
Sketches ” and “ Legends of the Sea” are well known, is one of 
the first Italian literary authorities on naval matters. 

The work in question was written in competition for a 
prize of 15,000f. offered by the Italian Government in 1890. 
Two works were sent in, and, though the full prize was not 
awarded, Signor Vecchi obtained a minor honorarium from 
the Government, and the subscription-list shows its apprecia- 
tion of it, as the Ministry of Marine has bespoken a hundred 


DEATH. 

On June 7, at 17, Clanricarde Gardens, 
London, W., Eustace Meredyth Martin, M A., of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and of Trinity College, Cambridge, also 
Member of Lincoln's Inn, the beloved husband of Jane 
Eustace Meredyth Martin. Deeply lamented. 

*.* Tne charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths is Five Shillings. 
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of all Chemists and Perfumers 
size free for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers, 

Mm BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


CHOCOLAT-MENIER. | :: 


copies, that of Public Instruction thirty-three, besides other 
copies for all the educational and public libraries of the 
kingdom. The King of Italy and Prince Tommaso of Savoy 
write their names for, respectively, fifteen and twenty copies, 
and all the admirals and vice-admirals follow suit. 








ACROSS SIBERIA AND MONGOLIA. 
From the Aretie Occan to the Yellow Sea. By Julius M. 
Price, F.G.S. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—The contents 
of this volume, including 142 illustrations from sketches by 
the author, our Special Artist, have been familiar to our own 
readers in frequent publications during his long journey over- 
land from the Yenisei River to Pekin. They are both inter- 
esting as an example of travel by a route which is novel, in 
great part, in that direction, though other writers have 
described the westward journey from China across Mongolia 
and Siberia ; and particularly instructive with regard to the 
actual progress of Russian civilisation, in several chief towns 
of the vast North Asiatic territories, Yeniseisk, Krasnoiarsk, 
and Irkutsk, where Mr. Julius Price had the best oppor- 
tunities of its ie and seeing all the details of local 
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3 vols 
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3 vols. 
London: 
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other known preparation. 
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Sample Shirt, for Dress 
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Gents’, 48, Lid..per dozen. | 


Price-Liats and Parterns of all kinds « 


B.& E. M‘HUGH & Co., Ltd., 
BELFAST. 


and Government administration, inspecting the prisons and 
hospitals, and witnessing the habits of the colonial settlers, a 
thriving people in general, occupying an immense country 
with great natural resources, and suffering little, apparently, 
from the severe winter climate. We feel entire confidence in 
the veracity and impartiality of his accounts of all that 
he saw in Siberia; he did not visit the gold-mines, but 
he gathered much exact information concerning the 
mineral wealth of that region, its commercial system, 
road and river transit, and prospects of material improve- 
ment. ‘These conditions will probably be altered, and 
may be speedily advanced, in a few years hence, by the 
construction of the proposed railways ; and it seems question- 
able whether the experiment of steamer traffic from England 
to the Arctic sea-coast, with the ascent of one of the Siberian 
rivers, can be profitably repeated when railway traffic shall have 
been established; but Mr. Price's trip in the Biscaya pre- 
sented experiences in navigation which he relates as well as 
his adventures on land. Among the latter, perhaps, not the 
least curious is that of his sojourn at Ourga, the Buddhist 
capital of the Mongols, a place which few English travellers 
have seen. 
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SOLD EVER YY WHERE. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


hasa most cooling, soothing, healing, and invigorating effect on the face, 
hands, ani arms during hot weather. It prevents and removes Freckles, Tan, 
Sunburn, Redness and Roughness of the Skin caused by Hard Water or Sea 
Bathing. Scothes and heals all Irritation, Stings of Insects, Eczema, Burns, 
and all Cutaneous Eruptions, &e, Renders the Skin soft, smooth, and delicate, 
and produces a beautifully fair and healthy complexion, 


Bottles, 4s. 6d. Half-Bottles, 2s. 3d. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


An antiseptic preservative and aromatic Dentifrice, which whitens the teeth, 
prevents and arrests decay, ani sweetens the breath. It contains no mineral 
acids, no gritty matter or injurious astringents, keeps the mouth, gums, and 
teeth free from the unhealthy action of germs in organic matter between the 
teeth, and is the most wholesome Tooth Powder for smokers, Ask anywhere 
for ROWLAN Ds’ ODONTO, 


2s. 9d. per Box. 
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“THE QUEEN” 


Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
22, 1883 
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It acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 
Corns and Bunions, It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, 
which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have been cured, 
some of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get 
relief from any other remedy. It is a thin plaster, and takes up no room in the boot, 
A trial of a box is earnestly solicited, as immediate relief is sure, Boxes 1s. 14d., of all Chemists, 
Free for 14 stamps from the Proprietors, M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 
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Now ready, in 3 vols,, at all Libraries. 
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A Novel, by the Author of “ 
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Patronised hy the Royal Family. 

Should be used in every case of Debility, Rheumatism, &c.; 
and for all Children in the Daily Bath. Nothing so fortifies 
and invigorates the constitution. Wholesale Dépét, 21 
Wilson Street, London, E.C. To avoid worthless and 
injurious substitutes, ask for Tidman’s. 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, OLLOW AY’S PILLS and OINT ME NT, 
Oilmen, &c. The Pills purify the blood, correc tall disorders of the 
MANUFAcTorY : VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. iver, stomach, kidne ys, and bowels. The Ointment is un- 


| O L| S | * rivalled in the cure of bad legs,old wounds, gout, rheumatism 


BERTELLIS CATTRAMIN 


FROM A SPECIAL TAR OIL. 
DOCTORS, CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, ACTORS, and PRIVATE PERSONS 
ALL SPEAK HIGHLY OF THEM. 


The following are but a specimen of the many unsolicited TESTIMONIALS which reach us daily, whose 


= with thousands of others, are in our offices, and can be seen by anyone. 
From Health, Oct ¢ J lett. “ Haymarket Theatre, London, Feb. 17, 
“The heat antiseptic remed from T its ae and “They acted like magie, and my voice was as = par as a bell. 
pleasant to take. Br. AN DREW WILSON, FILS RTHUR DACRE,’ 
‘ Board of Religious Education, 28, U niversity, Saqus are, J Be situ, “Samaritan Nurses’ Home, 15, South Bailey, Durham, Dec. 11.1891. 
* Feb, 28, ‘lam sure they only need to be brought to the notice of sufferers 
and others, and their use explained, to bec Lome A Household Medicine. 
“ (Miss) SHOESMITH.’ 


“24, Heron Road, Herne Hill, London, 8.E., Jan. 1, 1892. 


A REAL 


ROOM. 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 


Vixen,” “Lady Audley's 
iE NEW NOVEL. 


TI 
London : SLMPKLN and Co., Limited. 


-. 


Rare and Curious. 
logue Free on Application, 
CROMBRU GGHE, Bookseller, Amsterdam, 


yh dyaicsng 


Coa MEDAL 


Holland, 











WILL CURE 


COLDS, CATARRH, 
COUGHS, ASTHMA, 
SORE THROAT, 

CONSUMPTION, “Ther ore rar 8 on tere one IT aapesce 


1892, 


“5, Park-Side Terrace, Darwen Feb. 2, 1892, 
“Invaluable. They only want to be known in order to be valued, 
5 “ B. DAVIES (Baptist Minister).” 
BRONCHITIS ad co urietehure h Vie arage, Swansea, Fel. 8, 1892. 


INFLUENZA. ) B.CLARKE 
DYSPEPSIA, 


“School Board for London, otaaes Crees. My , Feb, 25, 1892, 


“T only think they need to be irtea to be a inte 
GEO, 8. L Ne EY, “itead Teacher.’ 
"School Board for London, Gray's Inn Road W.C., March 24, 1892. 
“TI cannot speak too highly of the. value of your Pills to myse If. 
I consider them Invaluable, * ANNIE LAIRD, Head Teacher. 


“T sincerely trust that all who suffer from Asthma or any disease 
of the lungs may find the relief I have done. * FRANK BELL,’ 


“ Hawarden, near Chester, Jan. 4, 1892. 
“One box has completely cured my chronic cough, when ‘ail reme- 
dies that came to my notice, including medic al treatment, have 
failed. V. LEGGATT.” 


“97, Waterloo Street, Southsea, Jan, 20, 1992. 
‘T have great pleasure in adding my personal testimony as to 
| the r relief in a bad Cough and Influenza. 
JOSH. WARR, Borough Police.’ 
“2, Francis Villa, Cambridge Road, Aldershot, Jan, 22, 1892. 
‘In a case of Chron ie Asthma, two pills which the sufferer took 
re ie ved his breathing in less than half an Pyar. Of this I was 
witness, ESSE AUBREY.” 





Awarded at the Edinburgh Deserational Exhibition, 1890. 


“ Hermon House, Stele, ‘Mon » Feb. 8, 1892, 
(awarded Gold Medal at the Edinburgh International Exhibition, and Seven other Gold Medals) can be had of all 
Chemists and Druggists throughout the world, or direct from the Proprietors. Price 2s. 6d. per Box. Four 


“Result in one case of long-standing Bronchitis, aggravated by 
Be R ve E L L r S CA I RA M I N I | LLS Boxes, sufficient in most serious cases, will be —_ free to all parts of the world (Postal Union) against a 


severe attack of aay 12a gratifying. 
“Hie 
remittance of 9s. to BERTELLI’S CATRAMIN CO., 64 and 65, Holborn Viaduct, London, Full directions with each box. Pamphlet free on application. Mention this Paper. 


sLTAM (Minister of Hermon Church).” 
Special Agents for Colonies: Bombay—Jehangir B, Karani & Co., Limited ; Calcutta—C. Lazarus & Co,; Adelaide—P, Falk & Co, ; Sydney—Elliot Brothers ; Capetown—P, J. Peterson. 
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GEO. CORDING’S 


LADIES’ 


AND 


GENTLEMEN'S 
WATERPROOFS. 


125, REGENT STREET. 


SWEET 
LAVENDER 


(MacDE MILLETT BRAND, 
REGISTERED). 





The Favourite 
English Perfume. 


ALWAYS REFRESHING, 
SWEET, AND LASTING, 
Prices, 1/-, 2/6, 5/-, and 

10,6 per Bottle. 


To be had of Perfumers, 
Chemists, #c. 
Wholesale of R. HOVENDEN 
and Sons, 31 and 32, Ber- 
ners Street, W..and 91-8, 
City Road, E.C., London. 


— BEAUTY IS CHEAP! 


When ANNA RUPPERT'S celebrated SKIN TONIC 
is guaranteed to give it. Acne, eczema, oiliness, ex- 
cessive redness, coarseness, roughness, all discolouration, 
speedily removed by SKIN TONIC. Everybody should 
use SKIN TONIC to cleanse the skin. Nature's own 
great remedy. Harmless, not a cosmetic. One bottle 
will help. Three usually cure. Price, per bottle, 10s. 6d.; 
three bottles, £1 5s. Call. No charge for consultation. 
Advice free. Candid truth in all cases. Send 2d. stamps, 
or call for ANNA RUPPERT'S celebrated book (free), 
worth a guinea. Send forit. Call for it. 


ANNA RUPPERT, 
89, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Branch Offices—PARIS, 17, Rue de la Paix; EDIN- 
BURGH, 3a, Shandwick Place; BRIGHTON, 
Western Road ; MANCHESTER, 8, King Street; and 
BARCELONA, 10, Paseo de Gracia, where anyone calling 








lungs with co-existent bronchitis 
by the Ozone 


f the 
be materially relieved 
Paper. 

Harrison Weir, Esq.—“ Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my 
Asthmatic affection; it is the only remedy which gave me 
permanent relief.” 

2s. od. and 4s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 
Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.O. to any country 
within the Postal Union. 


R. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON. 


PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 


ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. | 


Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 


plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- | 


tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. 


and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 


misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 


New Illustrated Catalogue for 1892 now ready. 
G. E. LEWIS’S GUNS AND RIFLES. 
HOWOURS: Paris, 1878; Sydney, 1879; 
Melbourne, 1880; Calcutta, 1834. 5 
12- Bores, from 
to fit 


weight. 


Cartridges : 
wn. 86; Blue 


Br 


OF THE PERIOU™ 


TREBLE GRIP 
WITH PATENT 
EJECTOR 
ONLY EJECTS 
EXPLODED CARTRIO: 


EJECTING FROM 
FOREND. 


The above is the latest impro 
"¢ i.” and is supplied at from 25 to # Guineas ; other ejectors 
from 16 Guineas We now sapply the Anson and Deeley 
Farmers and Keepers’ quality, from 10 Gu cylinder bore, 
wt choked. New Illustrated Catalogue for season 1802 now 
ready ; larcer choice and better value than ever. Our stock of 
sporting guns, rifles. and revolvers is the largest and most 
varied of any one maker. Choice of 900 Guns and Rifies 


Cc. E. LEWIS, GUNMAKER, BIRMINGHAM. , 
Betas. 160.) (Telegrams: “ Period, Birmingham.”’ 





CONTRACTORS TO HER.MAJESTY’S ADMIRALTY. 


= = = = = = = = = 
Au economical and lasting substitute for Ornamental Tile Pavements. Unsurpassed for 
Durability. Beautiful Patterns, which do not wear through like ordinary Floor-cloth or 
Linoleum, but are always retained as long as the fabric lasts. It is easily laid. 

OUR NEW PARQUET DESIGNS FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES ARE UNAPPROACHABLE. 
The patterns are adaptable for all purposes—Halls, Carridors, Offices, Institutions, Galleries, 
Hotels, &c., wherever there is great traffic. Sold by all the best Furnishing Houses. 
London Warehouse—4, RIDGMOUNT STREET, W.C. | Works—SCARBOROUGH. 
PARTICULARS AND ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 








TRAVELLING 
BAGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FOR LADIES, 


very roomy, in Morocco, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s.; 
lined Silk, and with Silver 
Fittings, 84s.; with Silver 
and Ivory Fittings, 105s., as 
illustration. The best value 
ever offered, 

FOR GENTLEMEN, 
in Morocco, carriage shape, 
or in Hide Leather, Gladstone 
pattern, fitted complete, 42s., 


Lad fl FITTINCS 63s., 848., 105s, 


Pet a A large selection of fitted 


/ = Bags, for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, from 2 to 20 guineas, 
PARKI| N S GLADSTONE BAGS, HAND 
“xoGOT TOS 
$55.0.BAG 


BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. 
Carriage paid to any sta- 
tion in England on all orders 
MOROCCO SILK LINED 
CATALOGUE OF BAGS POST FREE 
A CHOICE OF 3500 


OXFORD ST.W 


PARKINS 
wo OTTO 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 
PALIN and spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselvcs 


and 
RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle, 


TROUSSEAUX, 


£15, £30, £50, £75, £100, £158. 
Indian Outfits, £30, £54. 


Full particulars post free. 

A large selection of Lingerie in the 
latest and prettiest styles, plainly 
marked at moderate prices, 
NIGHT PRESS, as illustrated, with 
Tucked Frills andFrench Embroidery, 
a very graceful style, price 21s. 

A separate Show -Room for TEA 
> GOWNS & MORNING WRAPPERS 

of the latest fashion. 
Goods sent on approval on receipt of 
trade reference or deposit. 





* Illustrated Price-List ef Trousseaux, 
I Layettes, Swanbill Corsets (Reg)., 


\ ‘ ‘ Tea and Dressing Gowns sent free. 
ADDLE YT BOURN EB, 
Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby Linen Manufacturer, 
174, SLOANE STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON. 


- HALL” TYPE-WRITE? 


(IMPROVED.) 











PRICE, £6 6s. 
Weight, 7 Ib. Size, 14 by 7 by 2h in. 
The only Portable and Complete Machine extant. Unique in 
its Simplicity. 

The “Times” refers to this Machine {as follows: “A new 
TYPE-WRITER, both cheap and portable. . . . A heautiful 
little machine, . . . Fitted with capital and smal! letters, 
stops, numerals, &c. . . . The manner in which the Machine 
is finished seems to leave nothing to he desired.” 

“The writing is far and away the most perfect we have 
seen.” —City Press. 

Guaranteed to do better work and in greatcr variety than 
any other Type-Writer in the world. 


7%, CORNHILL, 


ED.PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, B* de Strasbourg 


ED. PINAUD * isan cap 
__IXORA BREONI AIDA 


ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


world-renowned hair 
tonic ; prevents the hair from falling off. 


ED.PINAUD'’S !XORA SOAP 


LONDON. 

















The best soap known. 





Sold by ali First-class Perfu mers. 
Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 


31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W 











TORPID LIVER 

Positively cured by 

CARTERS} srr st. 
IT tress from. Dyspepsia, 


Indigestion, and Too 


Hearty —roy oe 
or ZZ1- 
PILLS. 








fect remedy 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the 


Pain in the Side, etc. 


They regulate the 
i Bowels and prevent 
|Constipation auu Piles. The smallest and 
| easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not gripe or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
yy post. 








| Mouth, Coated Tongue, 





jals at 1s. 14d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 
Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 


| 


| 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 











PATENT 


SPHINCTER GRIP 
CARDEN HOSE 


PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE, 
DURABILITY OF STEEL. 
FLEXIBILITY OF INDIARUBBER. 
CANNOT KINK OR BURST. 
PRICE-LISTS FREE. 
SPHINCTER GRIP ARMOURED HOSE Co., Lro. 


9, MOORFIELDS, LONDON, E.C, 





TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 

experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most 

eminent Skin Posters. By ee Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
t . MOST INVALUA . 

? TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 
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